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A Summary Analysis 


REPORT FROM THE 


Third Assembly of the UN becomes slowly 
aware that it will have to conclude its 
deliberations at a not so distant date. It is not 
easy to sum up all that has been achieved in 
this huge organization. All six committees 
have been holding almost permanent sessions, 
and from time to time the Plenary Assembly 
is called in order to take a vote on the reso- 
lutions which have been presented by the 
committees. The most diligent student of UN 
affairs and the most interested observer cannot, 
| as an average mortal, follow all the discussions, 
» nor can he devour the masses of official docu- 
ments and bulletins. But it is clear by now 
that the Assembly will tackle only a small 
proportion of the material which it was sup- 
posed to bring to a settlement. 
* * as 
AT THE SAME TIME, the general political 
Situation is fraught with dangers. Here in 
France, the unstable condition of Western 
Europe is particularly felt. Political strikes are 
a portent and cause some nervousness; not all 
the strikes are purely political, for the working 
population has real cause for complaint, and 
the government has still to master the prob- 
‘lem of the relation of prices and wages. But 
with the present political background of world 
events, fear of Communism is intelligible, as 
France obviously is a weak point of resistance 
» against which a Communist offensive might 
be directed at any time. The formation of a 
f Western military alliance, the so-called Atlantic 
Pact, could be a reassurance, but only to a 
certain extent and under certain conditions. 
American troops would have to stay in the 
| Vicinity, and even then the French people know 
that they would bear the risk of being again 
| in the first front line. Still more important 
for the French is the fact that the Atlantic 
Alliance would have to include, in some way, 
also Germany, or Western Germany, and the 
— quick revival of the Ruhr, managed by Ger 
f Mans, is not only disliked by the French, but 
Fit is regarded as an insult. 
} * * + 


P tiie Asser Christmas approaching, the 


CLEARLY, the Western European Bloc raises 
also the very delicate question of Spain. Spain 
is also on the agenda of the First (Political) 
Committee of the UN Assembly; ostensibly, 
FOnly some Latin American countries are inter- 

pested in a speedy rehabilitation of Franco, but 
pthere may be others, too, who would like to 

See this question solved without assuming the 
Initiative. It can, however, be predicted, that 
tthe issue will be shelved—at least at this 
Assembly session. 

More ominious events overshadow the As- 


By Robert Welisch 


A New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


sembly. The Chinese representative, a very 
civilized and well-mannered man, sits at his 
place with quiet dignity; but the newspapers 
daily print sensational stories about the war 
in China, the tattering Nanking regime, and 
the problems which this development poses 
for the United States. China is still considered 
one of the “Big Five.” 

The entire fate of Asia lies in the balance. 
This issue is not at present before the As- 
sembly, as there is ne technical or legal motive 
for that; if it were, the results would probably 
be similar to those in the case of Greece. There 
would be inconclusive debates but no action 
which would alter the course of events. The 
action has to come from elsewhere, if come it 
does. That is the crux of the UN problem. 
Not only that the UN is incapable of acting in 
any of the most disturbing world conflicts, but 
also that it, by implication, compels others to 
act, however reluctantly. The result is the very 
opposite of what the UN was intended to be. 

> » e 

PALESTINE is now being debated in the 
Political Committee, but a curious duality de- 
veloped as the acute question of truce viola- 
tions and of the fighting wére taken up by the 
Security Council, which ordered a withdrawal 
of the troops to the line occupied before the 
outbreak of the new fighting in the Negev 
(Resolution of November 4), and finally the 
transformation of the truce into an armistice 
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and negotiations between the parties (Reso- 
lution of November 16). The idea was that 
the Security Council had to implement the 
“short-range” policy while the Assembly, 
through its Political Committee, was supposed 
to handle the “long-range” aspect. But it could 
not be concealed that the measures envisaged 
by the Security Council were intended to have 
a direct influence on the main bones of con- 
tention. So it was only natural that the Po- 
litical Committee did not move until the Se- 
curity Council reached some result. Moreover, 
all waited for a clear American lead which, 
however, did not come. 

The Anglo-American unity on the Bernadotte 
Report, proclaimed at the initial stages of the 
Assembly by Bevin and Marshall, did not sur- 
vive, and the Presidential declaration of Octo- 
ber 24 was regarded as a clear indication that 
America did not support the Report, at least 
as far as the proposed boundaries are con- 
cerned. America is regarded as the father of 
the Resolution of November 29, 1947, and many 
of the small states which followed the Amer- 
ican lead a year ago are now anxious not to 
be fooled. Quite correctly, they assume that 
no Palestine settlement has a prospect of 
going through which does not have the support 
of the United States, or, still better, of both 
the U.S. and Britain. Rut the vacillating policy 
of the United States made it extremely risky 
to toe the American line too early. 

This feeling of uncertainty had one of the 
most spectacular resulis, unique in the short 
history of the UN: when the president of the 
Political Committee opened the debate, no 
speaker was forthcoming. The Arab States filled 
the gap, but their speeches were not interest- 
ing as everybody knew where they stood, and 
they were one of the contesting parties. No 
one among the other delegates took the floor, 
and the president had to adjourn the meeting 
in despair again and ozain. Finally, the British 
delegation submitted a resolution approxi- 
mately conforming to the Bernadotte Plan, but 
they had neither, American support nor the 
support of any of the British Dominions. The 
United Kingdom was in complete isolation on 
this issue. 

F a * 

THERE WAS a strong feeling, however, that 
the cleavage between America and Britain was 
not actually as great as it appeared. On the 
contrary, some people think that the two 
played together with divided roles, so that the 
British could placate the Arabs, while the 
Americans would support the Jews in some of 
their main demands until a compromise could 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








The German “Front” 





The Background of Mistakes 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of THe New LeapEn 


RANKFURT—During my stay in 
F cermany, I have been asked by 

Russian refugees: why has the 
American Military Government, of ali 
the Russian groups and parties, chosen 
to support the extreme right, the 
monarchist tendency, headed by the 
old Tsarist general Piotr Glazenapp? 
The organization 
which under Gen- 
eral Glazenapp has 
acquired a certain 
importance, is an 
association of 
Russian officers of 
the Civil War pe- 
riod and the Sec- 





ond World War; 

‘ee its abbreviated 

AX name is SAF; 

Baliin among its mem- 

bers a_ consider- 

able number are former officers of the 
Viasov army, which was organized 
under German auspices during the 


war. General Glazenapp and his others 
—all of them self-appointed leaders of 
the organization—belong to the most 
reactionary groups of the emigration 
and are unpopular with the great mass 
of Russian refugees, political groups, 
and the Russian emigre press in 
Germany. 
° * . 

GENERAL GLAZENAPP’S organi- 
zation is very active, and considerable 
funds are at its disposal. People ask 
themselves about the source of these 
funds. Russian DP’s live on so Jittle 
and have to endure such privations that 
the voluntary contributions of Glazen- 
app’s sympathizers would never suffice. 


A house is being rebuilt in Munich for 
the needs of the SAF; officers travel 
about the country to appear in local 
meetings and make reports. Who else 
can be behind this political network, 
people ask, than the American auther- 
ities in occupied Germany? 
» - . 


EARLY IN OCTOBER I went to see 
General Clay, the American Military 
Governor; I asked him, among other 
things, about these Glazenapp rumors. 
General Clay emphatically denied that. 
any support is given by American 
authorities to the Russian general or 
to his group; he also denied that 
Glazenapp’s and his men’s names are 
on the American payroll. 

A few weeks ago an interesting semi- 
official report appeared in the Russian 
emigre newspaper Na Perelome. It re- 
ferred to certain property which at 
the end of the Civil War was taken out 
of Russia by the White. Army General 
Peter Vrangel and later turned over by 
the Nazi government to General Viasov. 
The American authorities, the report 
states, have entrusted this property to 
a refugee committee, led by monarch- 
ists, which immediately turned it over 
to General Glazenapp “for custody.” 
“On October 29 the American author- 
ities received a communication there- 
about and confirmed it with their 
signature; on November 2nd, General 
Glazenapp took upon himself the care, 
responsibility and decision regarding 
the further use of the property.” 

A few years ——— agencies 
in Germany had aleast the excuse of 
ignorance. Today this excuse doesn’t 
exist any longer; today they know all 


about the political groups and their 
Jeaders. What they are doing is being 
done not by mistake but with pre- 
mediation. 

The indignation among all other 
groups of Russians is considerable. 
They dare not speak out loudly in the 
American-occupied territory; but let- 
ters reaching me are explicit. The 
action of the American agencies is 
called a shame and disgrace. “There 
was no legal basis whatsoever for this 
action. It was a simple gift to General 
Glazenapp.” 

“You told us”’—a former Russian 
officer writes—“about Genera] Clay’s 
denial of any connection with and sup- 
pert of Mr. Glazenapp. This denial is 
technically correct and Genera] Clay 
was certainly sincere. In the network 
of the American agencies in°Germany, 
however, there exist groups of Ger- 
mans in American pay, doing a job 
useful and necessary from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint. They have consider- 
able autonomy in hiring people for 
their projects and considerable funds 
at their disposal. We are asking our- 
selves whether General Clay is aware 
of how these German groups are work- 
ing, whom they are hiring and how 
funds are being spent.” 

* ” * 

THE EMIGRE newspaper Ekheo prints 
an indignant “Open Letter to General 
Glazenapp”: “Mr. Glazenapp, you must 
realize that your name is .unpopular 
among the mass of emigres as well as 
of the people in the Soviet Union... 
We remember your deeds during the 
Civil War in Stavropol . . . You estab- 
lished a dictatorial regime and were 


cruel with the population. Do you m 
member your orders about restoratigq 
of the landlords’ estates? Do you re 
member lieutenant S. who upon yoy 
orders carried out punitive floggings) 
...+ You acquired German citizenship 
.. » You did not give assistance to th 
unhappy Russian prisoners of war and 
other Russians in Germany. As a 
“Reichsdeutscher” you looked with 
contempt at the deaths, and priva 
tions among millions of “red Unter. 
menschen.” 


» » . 


THERE IS another Russian political 
group, heretofore unknown to the 
American public, which tries to attract 
attention and to parade as a democratic 
party of the Russian underground, | 
makes use of the appalling ignorance 
of Russian affairs by newspaper corre- 
spondents and editors in the United 
States. In Look, a gentleman named 
Konstantin Boldyrev has recently pre 


, sented the case of the “National-Labor 


Union” (NTS). This Russian party— 
he tells his readers—has performed 
miracles in and outside of Russia. It 
sentenced the Communist leader Sergei 
Kirov to death, and executed him in 
Leningrad. Today it plans a revolution 
to replace the Soviet oppression. “It 
has thousands of adherents and fighters 
in Russian territory. It is established 
among Russians in Europe, Asia, and 
South America, and has representa 
tives in the United States.” In a press 
conference held in New York, Mr. 
Boldyrev went even further. He at- 
serted that his “underground move- 
ment” has inside Russia “500 leaders, 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





A Place of Refuge 


S was once remarked of an even 


greater man, Heywood Broun, 
“thou shouldst be with us at 
this hour.” Communism as a religion, 


about which he wrote with both charm 
and insight, is once again in the head- 
lines. Since his contacts with Commu- 
pists had been close and 
since he ended as 
a Roman Catholic 
and, presumably, 


especially 


had been drawing 
toward Catholi- 
cism during 
months or years 
before his public 
conversion, it 38 
fair to assign to 
him some author- 





ity in this field. If 

Boha he, after his varied 
contacts, thought 

of Communism as a sort of religion er 
a substitute for a religion, there must 


be some validity in the idea. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn may not end 
as a Catholic, but she started as one. 
I suppose this fact gives her authority 
equal with that of Broun to discuss 
these sacred matters. At any rate she 
devotes a recent column in The Daily 


Worker to an act of public contrition 
over the procession of penitents leav- 
ing Moscow for Rome. Louis Budenz 


and Elizabeth Bentley are, it appears, 
only the most distinguished among a 


Jarge number who have exchanged 
Das Kapital for the Bible. And at this 
St. Elizabeth of East 13th Street is 


much distressed. 
- * 


TO BE SURE, Miss Flynn's public 
lament at the losses being suffered by 
the foreign legion of Joseph Stalin does 
not openly state her feelings. She simu- 
Jates, in fact, a good deal of joy at 
being rid of such poor creatures as 
Louis Budenz and Elizabeth Beniley. 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, who is said 
to have been insirumental in plucking 
them as brands from the burning, is 
elegantly referred to in her column as 
“a veritable garbage collector.” 

What really troubles Miss Flynn is 
the effect of the herding of these lost 
sheep into the Catholic fold. In what 
must be regarded as a _ bourgeois- 
sentimentalist deviation, she recalls an 
old aunt of hers, “a simple, devout 
woman, who identified clean living, 
truth, honesty, decency, good thoughts 
and neighborliness with her religion.” 
This is a matter which the Sanhedrin 
of East 13th Street really should look 
into. If a “reactionary” Roman Cath- 
olic can be honest and kind and neigh- 
borly, then surely the faithful are being 
deceived. But Miss Flynn's point is 
that such sterling characters as her 
tearfully remembered relative will be 
debased by association which such low 
characters as Louis Budenz and Eliza- 
beth Bentley. 


One day a man stands high in the 
councils of the Party. He edits their 
papers, he makes their speeches, he 
runs on their tickets. The next day, 
having deserted and denounced them, 
he becomes the lowest of the low. I 
mever can keep track of Communist 
statistics. The last figure I saw given 
as that representing membership in 
the Party was somewhere between 
60,000 and 70,000. The turn-over is so 
great that there must be many hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons in the 
USA who have been Communists and 
have deserted the faith. One shudders 
to consider the moral effect of having 
among us so large a contingent of 
Jepers. 

Without making any extended ex- 
aminations of-the rival theologies, I 
can note one simple reason why men 
and women might prefer the doctrine 
of Rome to that of Moscow. The Chris- 
tian heaven has the great advantage of 
being postponed to the time after 
death. Whatever its attractions—and 
they are left rather vague in the New 
Testament—the true believer can never 
be disturbed in his contemplation of 
them. But the Communist heaven is on 
the map. From East 13th Street via 
LaGuardia Airfield, it can be reached 
in a few hours. Many there are who 
been there. And upon their return 
practically all of them have spread re- 
ports which throw the whele hierarchy 
into disrepute. 

. - os 

THE SLAVE-LABOR camps, news 
of which is now gradually percolating 
through the western world, may be 
regarded as the Communist hel}. The 
testimony of those who have returned 
from these devilish places is so dread- 
ful as to make the horrors which were 
formerly described by Christian evan- 
gelists seem comparatively mild. It may 
be that many of those in the procession 


heading from 13th Street toward St 
Patrick’s Cathedral are driven on by 
the desire to escape the horrors of 
bunger and cold and the firing squad 
which are featured in the Communist 
hell—which, like the heaven of the 
comrades, is on the map and can be 
visited and authentically described—in 
favor of a comparatively humane devil 
practicing such tortures as were im- 
agined among people who had not 
descended to the bestiality of the 
20th Century. 
> > - 

BUT Elizabeth Gurley Flynn jed me 
astray. I intended to make this column 
a serious discussion. I wanted to tum 
over some of the reasons why ex 
Communists turn to the Catholit 
Church rather than to some Protestant 
denomination. I think Elizabeth Bent- 
Jey gave us the secret when she said 
to newspapermen that she had to g¢@ 
somewhere where she would be sul- 
rounded by the warmth of comradeship 
and continuous activity. 

What critics of Communism outside 
the Catholic Church do not recogniz 
is that the Communist “movement” haf 
much to offer its devotees. They alt 
relieved of the fuss and worry and un 
certainty which engulfs many _ indi 
viduals cast loose in our turbulent and 
uncertain age. They are told what # 
think and what to do. Every minult 
of every day and night can be filled 
with what seems like purposeful at- 
tivity. The little, helpless individual 
feels himself caught up in a large 
inevitably successful movement whic 
will give meaning to his otherwist 
meaningless life. Leaving all of this 
Miss Bentley felt that she had to go @ 
some organization which would givé 
her something equivalent. The fact thal 
she selected the Catholic Church mig#t 
provide food for thought for nome 
Catholics as well as non-Cammunist® 
——— 
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The New Labor Legislation 


By David Constable 


New Leader Washington Bureau 





na a 
Jonathan Stout, Washington cor- 

respondent of The New Leader, is cur- 

rently on vacation in California. He 

will resume his weekly report in 

about a month, 

_ —— 


7 ASHINGTON, D. C.—The di- 
W vided labor movement witl 
complicate the problem of new 
labor legislation, informed Administra- 
tion circles predict. Although the Com- 
munist press is already indicting the 
President for reneging on his promise 
to work for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, liberal Democrats, “insiders” say, 
will find it difficult to draft legislation 
acceptable to both CIO and AFL unions. 
While both labor federations demand 
repeal of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, spokesmen for labor so far 
have been silent on proposals for sub- 
stitute legislation. 





* : - 
SO FAR as the AFL is concerned, this 
is not too surprising. For years, William 
Green and other officials of the older 
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Venezuela's Democratic Setback 
By Robert J, Alexander 


Former New Leader Correspondent in.Latin America 


ILITARISM continues to be a curse in Latin America. The outlawing 
M of Peru's Aprista Party early in October due to reactionary military 
pressure, and the establishment of a military dictatorship which came 

about soon afterwards was one indication of this. There the party, which 
undoubtedly had the support of the majority of the people, was unable to 
take power and was-finally outlawed because of the fact that the military 
force was in the hands of its opponents. 
- + 


IN THE MORE recent case of Venezuela, the best government in Latin 
America, with the support of more than two-thirds of the people, dedicated 
to the carrying out of a program of development and democratization, was 
overthrown by the military for reasons which it alone knew. 

The regime of President Romulo Gallegos which only in February, 1948, 


labor federation attacked the pro-Taft- 
Hartley National Relations Board for 
its bias in favor of industrial—as op- 
posed to craft—unionism. In a rather 
obvious bid to divide labor’s opposition 
to the legislation, framers of the Taft- 
Hartley Act included a section which 
provides for the establishment under 
certain conditions, of separate craft 
bargaining units, even when an across- 
the-board industrial union bargaining 
unit has been long established. This 
type of provision protects existing 
craft union jurisdiction, and is one 
with which, within limits, the AFL 
should be legitimately concerned. It 
is a mischievious oversimplification to 
belleve—as do some ingenuous stu- 
dents of the labor movement—that so- 
called craft bargaining units are always 
bad, and that broad industrial on plant 
bargaining units are always good. 
_ a - 

FOR MANY AFL unions, simple re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act would re- 
move the protection given by the nar- 
rower, “craft” bargaining units by the 
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had succeeded that of Provisional President Romulo Betancourt, had con- 
tinued President Betancourt’s program of reconstruction and development. 
It had continued the great expansion of education which in three years 
doubled the number of students, spread the school system to the countryside 
and began a great adult literacy campaign. It continued Betancourt’s pro- 
gram of agrarian reform and reconstruction of agriculture—which in previous 
years had been let to go to wrack and ruin by a series of military dictators. 
Gallegos continued his predecessor's program of industrialization through 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation. It continued the program of 
democratization by holding the first municipal elections in which the masses 
were allowed to vote under the universal suffrage established by the new 
constitution written last year by the Accion Democratica-controlled National 
Constituent Assembly. 


> 7 * 


BOTH the Accion Democratica administrations were pledged to “sow 
petroleum” as Romulo Betancourt put it. The great resources of oil which 
are now giving unequalled prosperity to Venezuela will not last forever, and 
the Accion Democratica governments have seen this clearly. and have been 
trying to lay the foundations for a sound #conomy based on healthy agri- 
culture and developing mining and manufacturing industries. To this end 
they had sought to coordinate Venezuelan private and public capital, foreign 
capital and domestic manpower. With Nelson Rockefeller they had worked 
out an interesting experiment in foreign investment, whereby Venezuelan 
control of the new industries will be assured within ten years. On the other 
hand, the government sponsored an extensive immigration program and about 
thirty thousand people are reported to have entered Venezuela last year. 

7 > * 

ALL OF THIS has now been jeopardized by a military “putsch.” Just 
what is the significance of the coup is not yet clear. [t seems likely, how- 
ever, that there was a split within the army with one faction wanting not 
only to throw out the A.D. government, but to suppress the party and outlaw 
its leaders. Another group—who had worked closely with the A.D. leaders 
for three years—opposed this. The result was, for the time being, that the 
Gallegos government went out of office with Col. Carlos Delgado Chalbaud. 
Gallegos’ Minister of War, taking over, and the A.D. party was left alone— 
if outside the government. Meanwhile, presumably the struggle goes on in- 
side the army—and Latin America’s most promising social experiment is 
at an end. 
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Of the U.S. Senate’s 96 members, 66 are lawyers. The number of 
lawyers ia the House is 235 out ofa total of 435. 








Act. While “horizontal” organization is 
far from unknown in the AFL, the Fed- 
eration‘’s “old line” affiliates in the 
main follow the “craft” pattern of 
orginization. These unions have done 
an excellent job of raising the living 
standards of theitc membership, and 
have earned theic right to survival. 
Their survival as autonomous organ- 
izations, however, is to at least some 
extent threatened by horizontal union- 
ism which is primarily concerned with 
the organization of masses of semi- 
skilled workers in entire plants and 
industries 


* * * 


WITH LITTLE or no vested interest 
in the protection of “craft” units, ClO 
unions have nonetheless taken ad- 
vantage of certain sections of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The non-Communist af- 
fidavit provision has been utilized— 
notably by Emil Rieve of the Textile 
Workers—to cleanse Communist in- 
fected Locals of the Red _ brethern. 
Because the Act permits employers to 
refuse to bargain with unions whose 
officers refuse to file affidavits, Rieve 
was provided with a potent weapon 
against the Communists. That this 
weapon can be effective is also evi- 
denced by the current furor over Com- 
munist leadership tn CIO's Office and 
Professional Workers Union and the 
recent withdrawal of this city’s Gov- 
ernment Cafeteria Workers Local fron 


the Flaxler-dominated UPWA. 


Despite their public objections to the 
Communist affidavit requirement of the 
Act, labor leaders have not hesitated to 
use this provision to limit and in sore 
cases to eliminate Communist leader- 
ship. Thus while this section of the 
Act may be legitimately criticized on 
many counts, on at least one aspect of 
the labor movement its effect has been 
good; it has lessened the danger of 
Communist control 


Similarly, union officers admit priv- 
ately that the Act has provided a 
measure of relief from the burden- 
some problem of settling juridictional 
disputes between unions 


JURISDICTION disputes have long 
been an unresolved problem in both 
labor organizations. While popularly 
linked with the AFL, the CIO has had 
similar, though lesser known, difficul- 
ties. In certain cases the UAW and the 
Farm Equipment Workers have had 
jurisdictional clashes, although the dis- 
solution of the latter union has ap- 
parently precluded such instances in the 
future. The elastic Mr. Quill’s Trans- 
port Workers have also battled the 
UAW over. jurisdictional problems and 
no doubt will continue to do so. 

All sectors of the lebor movement 
agree that such disputes—sometimes re- 
sulting in strikes—provide ammunition 
galore for the anti-labor forces. While 
relatively unimportant from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, the effect of these 
much publicized conflicts within the 
labor movement on public opinion has 
been great, and all of it has redounded 
to labor’s detriment. It is not improb- 
able that—failing agreement by labor 
on a solution to jurisdictional disputes 
and strikes—the Taft-Hartley pro- 
visions dealing with this issue will be 
retained. 

* = * 

THESE CONSIDERATIONS high- 
light a few of the issues which must 
be solved before new labor legislation 
may become an accomplished fact. The 
problem is not “repeal” of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. “Repeal” is meaningless 
and dangerous, since it involves elimi- 
nating the original Wagner Act, of 
which the Taft-Hartley Act is tech- 
nically a mere amendment. The basic 
problem involves writing new labor 
laws which protect and encourage 
unionism while at the same _ time 
maintaining a balance between the 
public interest and the legitimate in- 
terests of the various sectors of the 
jabor movement and of organized labor 
as a whole. It is a difficult—but not an 
impossible—task. 

(First of a series of 2 articles dealing 
with the problem of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Next week’s article will deal with 
specific proposals on labor legislation 
now being considered by labor leaders). 
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“OR the past three years, delegates 
iF to each annual convention of the 
American Veterans 
have proved that non-doctrinaire lib- 
evals can out-work, outmaneuver and 
out-vote Communists on grounds on 
recently, they have 
The first 
progressive organization to stop the 
infiltrating Communists dead in their 
iracks, the AVC set a pattern early 
in its development which has since 
been emulated by other groups, in- 
cluding some of the nation’s largest 
icxade unions. The devastating defeat 
suffered by AVC's disloyal minority at 
the organization's third annual conven- 
tion held during the Thanksgiving Day 
week-end at Cleveland, Ohio—at which 
a resolution was passed “to clean out 
and keep out members of the Commu- 
has placed the AVC four- 
square on the liberal-progressive team 





Committee 


which, until 


been peculiarly invincible 


nist Party’ 


which today gives real promise in re- 
shaping the American political scene 

This victory was not easily won, Nor 
does it mark the end of AVC’s factional 
battle. Anyone who ever has been en- 
gaged in internecine struggle with the 
Communists knows that they do not 
submit gracefully to the will of the 
majority. The bitter recriminations 
the obstructive tactics and the attempts 
ie separate the membership from the 
Jeadership will, if anything, be intensi- 
fied by AVC's unsubmergible minority 
in order to paralyze and eventually 
kill the organization gut this yea 
the national administration—every one 
of iis twenty-five elected officers were 
supported by the anti-Communist 
“Independent Progressive” caucus— 
has something more than pious resolu- 
tions on democracy versus totalitarian- 
ism to back up its actions. It has a 
clear mandate to wield the axe. That 
this axe will be wielded judiciously, 
temperately, cautiously, there is no 
doubt. The passion for decency and 
fairness which has marked AVC's 
leadership from the beginning is posi- 
live insurance against abuse. But that 
the axe will be wielded with vigor, 
with precision and with finality in 
those cases where such action is just- 
ified is an absolute certainty. The 
process, in fact, was initiated several 
months ago by the previous National 
Plannings Committee and these cases be- 
came the key issues of the convention 

* * * 

THREE MAJOR incidents occurred 
on which the former NPC took action. 
The first (although not in point of 
chronology) was the expulsion of John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of the New York 
Daily Worker and.member of the cen- 
iral committee of the American Com- 
munist Party. Several members brought 
charges -egainst him on the grounds 
that membership in the CP-USA 
concurrently with membership in 
AVC was “inimical to the welfare” of 


o 


A. Bernstein 


( board of vestigation heard 
testimony in New York which clearly 
proved that a Communist cannot sub- 


cribe to AVC’s basic principles which 
nclude among other things, a pledge 
to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States; to insure the rights of 
free speech, free press, free worship, 
free assembly, and free elections.” On 
the basis of this hearing, the board 
recommended Gates’ ouster which the 
NPC approved at iis next regular 
meeting 

The second case, that of Richard 
Crohn of the Ernie Pyle Chapter in 
Washington Heights, New York City, 
proved to be the basis of alt of the 
other actions taken by the NPC and 
approved by the national convention, 
Crohn, an active member of the New 
York Area Counci), had been invited 
by the American Labor Party to par- 
ticipate in a _ political rally as an 
official representative of the AVC, and 
to discuss AVC’s position against Uni- 
versal Military Training. Aware of the 
AVC nationa) by-law forbidding the 
ise of its name in connection with any 
partisan politics, Crehn asked the ex- 


-ecutive secretary of the NYAC for 


permission to be an official spokesman 
His request was readily 
granted. Later he obtained official ap- 
proval of his chapter as well. Hand- 
bills advertising the rally, conspicuous- 
lv listing Crohn, répresenting AVC, as 
a speaker, were widely distributed 
throughout the neighborhood. Charges 
were brought against Crohn and after 
a hearing which Jasted almost five 


at this rally 


onths he was suspended for six 
nonths by the NPC 
The third case 

‘ 

York 


involving the New 
Area Council, its chairman, Mor- 
ris Pottish, the Ernie Pyle Chapter and 
other New York Chapters, 
evolved directly from the decision 
igainst Richard Crohn. The Ernie Pyle 
Chapter, disregarding the national rul- 
ing suspending him, continued Crohn 
as a delegate to the New York Area 
Council and elected him a delegate to 


fifteen 


the coming national convention as well. 
At the September meeting of the 
Council Crohn's presence was chal- 
Morris Pottish who, in addi- 
tion to being chairman of the Council 
and a member of the NPC which had 
suspended Crohn, was alse legal counsel 
both for Crohn and Gates, refused to 
rule because, according to his own 
words, he was “prejudiced in the case” 
and considered the action of the NPC 
illegal. Crohn was finally seated as a 
delegate by a motion from the floo and, 
as a result, a Jarge number of delegates 
walked out in protest. 

Moving fast against this flagrant 
violation of the ruling of AVC’s highest 
national body, the national office called 
for an investigation of the entire affair, 
including the part played by Pottish, 
the Ernie Pyle Chapter, and the forty 
chapters whose delegates voted to seat 
Crohn. These chapters, however, were 
given the opportunity to repudiate the 
actions of their delegates. Twenty-five 
of them did se. Nine others complied, 
under duress and protest.” 
Six ignored the request altogether. 
Poitish, ho had ian the meanwhile 


lenged 


but only 
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CITIZENS FIRST, VETERANS SECOND 
“... A Thrilling Thing to Watch” 


brought the entire case to court (it was 
later thrown out) sent Jetters to all of 
the chapters involved urging them to 
continue their defiance and stating that 
he would defend them, if necessary, in 
court. 

As a result of the hearing, the NPC 
expelled Pottish, revoked the charter 
of the Ernie Pyle Chapter together with 
those of chapters which failed te reply 
to its letter, and suspended for six 
months the chapters which repudiated 
the action of its delegates “under 
duress and protest 

By upholding, with overwhelming 
majorities, ali of the NPC's decisions in 
these cases, the national convention 
clearly indicated in which direction 
AVC is going. It set up the machinery, 
previouslyy lacking, to prevent lower 
echelons of AVC from flouting the 
authority of the duly elected national 
administration. It closed the member- 
ship rolls of AVC to members of the 
Communist Party. And it served warn- 
ing that its members and chapters will 
henceforth operate within the frame- 
work of the convention’s decisions or 
suffer expulsion from the organization, 


- , + 


DEMOCRACY in action is a thrilling 
thing to watch, particularily when it 
operates with the intensity and devo- 
tion displayed by the delegates to this 
convention. Foodless days and sleep- 
less nights have become legion in AVC 
conventions; one almost expects it. 
Rules were passed, constitutional 
amendments acted upon, a platform 
drafted, resolutions debated, and a slate 
of officers elected all in a period that 
would make the average delegate to a 
trade union convention gasp. And alf 
of this activity occurred despite the 
presence of an organized minority 
which obstructed, wasted time, brought 
up endless points of procedure and 
argued interminably on every issue. 
As evidence of the stamina of the dele- 
gates, on the second day when the 
convention began to fall behind its 
schedule, a plenary session was held 
from two to six AM in order to com- 
plete the business at hand. 

Ordinarily this type of activity plays 
into the hands of the Communists. But 
three years of caucusing has developed 
within AVC an anti-Communist bloc, 
the “Independent Progressive” Caucus, 
which is ev ry bit as well organized 
and disciplined as the group with 
which it has been fighting. The IP 
delegates actually were the first to 
arrive and the last to leave these ses- 
sions; their floor leadership was su- 
perb; their liason perfect. 

Equally significant, however, with 
the victory achieved for AVC’s demo- 
cratic principles at this convention is 
the fact that, for the firsi time in its 


history, a large and vocel group of 
trade unionists were present as dele- 
gates. AVC is beginning to move away 
from its middle-class orientation. li is 
becoming an organization in which non- 
affiliated liberals and trade unionisis 
n eet to discuss common preblems and 
work out common programs. The newly 
elected National Planning Commitiee 
gives clear evidence of this new work- 
ing alignment. 

No less than six members of the new 
NPC are active trade unionists. Two 
of the eight regional chairmen are Lou 
Pakiser, organizer for the ‘eamsters 
i. the Southwest, and “Chick” Chai- 
ken, ILGWU organizer in New Eng- 
land. Included among the sixieen 
members elected at large are Herold 
“Hap” Beck, business agent for ‘he 
Office Employees’ Internationa] Unicn 
(AFL) in Wisconsin; Harold Libros, 
research director of the Upholste:ers’ 
International Union (AFL) in Phila- 
delphia; Harold Near, assistant direc- 
tor of the Veterans Department of the 
UAW-CIO in Michigan; and Gus Tyler, 
ILGWU Director of Political Educa- 
tion in New York. 

The addition of these individuals to 
AVC’s national administration is a 
promising sign for the organization's 
future. They will add balance to the 
group, which includes’ such out- 
standing veterans as economist 
Bob Nathan, Oregon State Jegislaior 
Phil Dreyer, teacher Bernie Bellush, 
NAACP attorney Robert Ming, end 
former national chairman Chat Pater- 
son. Gil Harrison, founder of AVC 
who has recently returned from @ year 
of study at Oxford University end 
several months on the staff of Amer- 
ican Military Government in Berlin, 
is the newly elected national chairman 
and Joseph Clorety, Jr., hard-hitting 
AVC organizer from Washington, D. 
C., was re-elzctec vice-chairman. 

AVC’s problems are not over. If it 
ic to become a real force for liberalism 
in this country, it must not only re- 
gain the ground it has lost during ‘he 
} ast year—its membership has dropped 
from 100,000 to 30,000—it must re- 
cruit many more members than it hed 
even at its high watermark. It must 
become financially self-sufficient. It 
must develop a program as effective 
on the local ievel as on the national. 
But now that the air has been cleared 
regarding its internal problem, there is 
no doubt that AVC, at long last, 8 
part of the same American democratic= 
progressive movement that swept te 
country on November 2nd. In view 
of the new -pirit pervading the liberal 
movement in this country, AVC should 
prosper, along with other anti-Com- 
munist progressive organizations, dur- 
ing the next twelve months. 
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to the polls this month to cast their first 

ballots. No matter what their political 
differences, there was one thing they had in 
common—none could remember back to the 
shadowy time when we had a Republican Presi- 
dent. Their earliest memories of the White 
House were of an eloquent voice and an infecti- 
ous smile, and they woke to political conscious- 
ness in an era of alphabet agencies and fireside 
chats 


A N entirely new generation of voters went 


a: a: 


FORTUNATELY, out of all this desolation 
there came a saviour to heal the wounds of the 
suffering, clothe the needy, feed the hungry, 
and the saviour was the very man of the elo- 
quent voice and the infectious smile. The issue 
was long in doubt, but the story had a happy 
ending. 

If they had turned, as many did, from their 
history books to the political seers, the liberal 
spokesmen, they would have heard much the 
same tale, the defeat of Hoover, the rout of pov- 
erty and despair, the miracle of the New Deal, 
the greatness of F.D.R. Like most of our polit- 
ical fables, this one had its core of fact, indeed 
a larger core than most. 

But for some time now, it has been evident 
that the fable of the New Deal was outliving 
its usefulness to American liberalism. Voters 
might still cast votes against the applestands 
and breadlines and for the Roosevelt reforms 
but it was distressing to see “liberal” legis- 
lators, when faced with the problem of pre- 
venting breadlines in 1960, offer nothing but a 
reiteration of old campaign pledges and peans 
to the Hundred Days, content to regurgitate 
disconnected, piece-meal, superficial legislation, 
rarely moved to consider more fundamental 
changes. Insofar as they changed their views 
at all, it was to place more emphasis on pro- 
testing their respectability, never failing to 
emphasize their faith in “free enterprise.” 

Even more distressing was the liberal retreat 
from independent political action and honest 
criticism, lest the fable be tested too severely. 
In their guilty flight from armchair radicalism 
to effective political activity, the liberals 
eschewed criticism of the Administration, be- 
cause painting the New Deal in the brightest 
hues was apparently the sine qua non of polit- 
ical success. There has been scarcely a meas- 
ure that might be termed a “liberal reform” 
let alone a basic answer in the past ten years, 
but liberals have more frequently served as 
apologists than critics when any serious ques- 
tioning of New Deal motives or accomplish- 
ments was raised. 

* * * 

THE MAIN POINT to grasp about the New 
Deal is that it was a makeshift affair, governed 
by political considerations as well as by the 
desire for economic reform. At best, it stood 
for courageous experimentation and humani- 
tarian zeal for social justice; at worst, for crass 
political expediency and the confusion of basic 
economic questions by well-meaning talk and 
irrelevant action. It left few permanent an- 
swers to the questions raised by the depression 
even fewer to the questions raised by the recent 
war. We must find new solutions to these prob- 
lems; we cannot find them in the patchwork 
of the New Deal, save for a few fruitful ideas 
like TVA. And we must view the New Deal 
years and its personalities objectively, ending 
our pathetic nostalgia for Blue Eagle parades 
and fireside chats if we are even to begin to ask 
the right questions. 

One unfortunate consequence of our adula- 
tion of the New Deal is the dubious quality of 
some of the liberal leadership. Since we were 
Saved from disaster by Roosevelt, it thereby 
follows, we are told, that the men and acts 
associated with him, long after as well as during 
the period of reform, merit our support as sym- 
bols of the Roosevelt era. As a result, liberals 
have often accepted, and still accept, a strange 
trew of charlatans as their spokesmen. Wallace 
Supporters challenged the non-Communist lib- 
ttals earlier this year by asserting that Wallace 
Was Roosevelt's choice as his successor in 1944 
and hence sacrosanct, the liberals replied not 
that, given Wallace’s policies, this was some- 
What beside the point, but that Roosevelt had 
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also endorsed Douglas in 1944, so it was all 
right to oppose Wallace. 

Far more dangerous than fellow travelers, 
who obligingly stepped out and were counted 
in the Wallace crusade, is part of the group 
associated with. the Roosevelt administration 
during the “defense effort” and the war years. 
With their only service the administration of 
emergency regulatory agencies, their close as- 
sociation with Roosevelt enabled them to 
emere after the war as the spokesmen for 
American liberalism. Posing as the battle- 
scarred veterans of a bitter struggle for the 
rights of the people, they issue political broad- 
sides and maneuver paper armies while pocket- 
ing legal fees that would make a corporation 
counsel blush. Never known to let their lib- 
eralism interfere with their economic interests, 
many of them sat on the sidelines this year. 

/ » - 

ANOTHER DANGER of allegiance to the 
New Deal fable is that it overstates the role 
of the Democratic Party. In the first place, 





THE MAGIC VOICE 
“There Is Little Reason to Believe .. .” 


there is little reason to believe that a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1928 would have been any more 
instrumental in averting the depression than 
the triumph of Hoover, whose administration, 
marked by such reforms as the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, was not wholly as dismal as 
legend would have it. The New Deal triumphs, 
moreover, were victories for democratic plan- 
ning, not necessarily the monopoly of any one 
party, and much of the more advanced legisla- 
tion was passed over the objections of tradi- 
tional Democratic Party leadership, typified 
today by Jim Farley. 

The most serious consequence of our blithe 
acceptance of the New Deal fable is the failure 
to realize the superficial nature of much of the 
Roosevelt program and the vast area of essen- 
tial economic change it left untouched. Demo- 
cratic orators filled the air with denunciation 
of monopoly for most of.a decade, but corpora- 
tions are more powerful and more prosperous 
today than they were in 1933. The unemploy- 


ment problem was never solved; income re- 
distribution was scarcely attempted; and the 
civil rights issue was almost wholly ignored. 


x *: 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS have been in- 
terpreted over and over again in the past few 
weeks as a triumph for “New Dealism.” Jack 
Kroll, director of the C1O Political Action Com- 
mittee, interpreted the election as a “defense of 
the cherished principles of the New Deal.” 
Ernest K. Lindley in Newsweek sees the Tru- 
man victory as a sweep of “the New Deal tide.” 
President Truman himself has described his 
next administration as a “new New Deal.” The 
New Republic rejoices at the end of the “ten- 
year interregnum of arming, fighting and recon- 
verting,” asserting that “The New Deal is agaiu 
empowered to carry forward the promise of 
American life.” Most extreme was the British 
New Statesman and Nation which headlined 
the elections as “Roosevelt’s Fifth Term.” 

If the 1948 elections mean no more than this, 
a new New Deal, a rehash of Roosevelt speeches 
and the passage of some weak palliatives, the 
conviction that all we need is a little minor 
repair job, the result will be disastrous. Over 
and over again, President Truman explained to 
the voters that his efforts to build houses and 
lower prices were blocked by the 80th Congress 
He exhorted them to return him to office with 
a legislative majority that would enable him to 
accomplish these ends. They did so, and now 
they await the results. They will not settle in 
1952 for good intention or for speeches on Re- 
publican malevolence or the spirit of F. D. R. 
They want houses, lower prices, greater eco- 
nomic security. If their needs aren’t met, they 
will turn to the Republicans in 1952, a choice 
that cannot lead anywhere but to a depression. 
If we continue to play the dangerous game of 
pretending that the old answers are enough — 
that the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill will build 
houses, chat a new OPA will curb inflation, that 
regional planning is a ticklish political issue we 
should put off for a while—we shall fail and 
fail badly. 

* * + 

FORTUNATELY, there is considerable reason 
for beleiving that we may be entering a new 
period of political maturity, the 1948 electiors 
marking a break with the past. Much has been 
made of the refusal of the people to accept the 
Republican Party at a time when all the poli- 
tical portents, quite apart from the weight of 
the press, made such a choice seem inevitabie. 
More significant is the less-noticed fact of the 
rejection of referenda drafted by the reaction- 
ary forces in state after state, notably the 
overwhelming defeat of the oil companies’ 
Curry amendment in Missouri and the anti- 
labor amendments in Massachusetts. The re- 
fusal of the electorate to yield to the desire for 
a change may well mean that they are not 
viewing the present Democratic victory as a 
continuance of the past 16 years, but ii begin- 
ning of a new-era, that they indeed voted for 
a change, but are not so interested in a change 
of party labels as in a change from Congres- 
sional inaction. 

» % 4: 

WE ARE NOW engaged in a struggle over the 
meaning of the election which may develop to 
be more important than the election itself. 
Conservatives are attempting to explain the 
entire results, including the remarkable show- 
ing of outspoken liberals, who headed the ticket 
in several states, as merely a personal triumph 
for Truman, the upsurge of greedy farmers, or, 
more cynically, by stating “the farmers voted 
for higher prices, the workers for lower prices; 
both voted for Truman.” In the long run, only 
the actions of the new administration will dem- 
onstrate the.degree to which this election was a 
significant political triumph for American lib- 
eralism. But American liberals can play an 
important part in deciding these actions by 
the way thev themselves interpret the results; 
if they are content to proclaim November 2 a 
triumph for “New Dealism,” and put forth 
nothing but the sorry recipes of the past five 
years, they can scarcely be surprised if the next 
Congress is an uninspiring affair, three parts 
cant and one part futility . 
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since the Communist 


EVER 
N Party power nthe 
Soviet Union in 1917 has there 
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seized 


been much contact between scholars 
there and scholars in the rest of the 
world. It has been a cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Soviet system that inter- 
Soviet 

writers and artists and the 


course between scientists 

outside 
world should be most severely re- 
stricted. This was explained between 
1917 and 1939 on the ground that the 
leaders of the Soviet 


their own intelligentsia, par- 


system dared not 
expose 
ticularly the growing younger genera- 
tion, to the contaminating influnces of 
Western ideology. Neverthele 


ever the foreign policy of the Soviet 


when- 


Union as conducted with the purpose 


of maintaining good relations with the 


League of Nations and the Western 
democraci contact were more tre 
quently permitted, especially visits of 


Westerners tu the Soviet Union 


During tle war, contacts, of course 
were more 
the field of the 
o' American, British and other West- 


rather easily ad- 


numerous, particularly 1n 


sciences Hence teams 
ern scientists were 
mitted to the Soviet Union 

Since 1945 it has 
in the West more important than ever 


eemed to many 
that leaders of opinion in these twe 


areas get together on an_ unofficial 


basis It has become increasingly 
difficult for the Governments to de 
political business with one another, a 
s'tuation hich would seem to de- 
mand more than ever that the peoples 
n the West- 


ern democracies be enabled to main- 


in the Soviet Union and 


tain contact 

Exceedingly few contacts have how- 
Soviet 
Union. Even the pre-war activity of 
In-Tourist has 


The people of the Soviet Union have 


ever, been permitted by the 
been sharply curtailed. 


had the rest of the world described t 
tu.em only through the propaganda 


mechanism of the Soviet Government 


Pp e po r t of an Am er. I can D el e ga te MLL 


ongress of Intellectuals 


By Bryn J. Hovde 


besident, New Schoct for Social Research 


Furthermore i only a few instances, 
ide of UNESCO, 
has the oviet Union permitted its 
attend inter- 


and these entirely oui 
leaders of opinion te 
national scientific and cultural con- 
presses 


WHEN THt CHANCELIOR of the 


University of Wroclaw, as the Poles 
have renamed } \; and the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris issued 
a call for a World Congress of Intel- 
lectuals to discuss the problems of 


peace, I therefore weicomed the invi- 


tation. There could be only one answer, 
uffirmative, to the question posed 
Is war escapuble? Can not the 
people of all ¢ € cooperate im 
peace aud t wot the cuty to do 
regardléss ¢ ihe social or eco- 
om yste ( ‘ respective 
ates? She ( ot their mutual 
espect ( eacl ote ndepend- 
ence and national characteristics be 
fficient te ant the achieve- 


(2) Should freed not be ex- 
tended to eve ce growps of men 
and women and does not this 

iply equal rights for all without 


discrimination 


(3) Should Lot the 


name of 
culture and research be 

hampered ile pursuits and 
writings, discoveries and imventions 
country to 


progress 


circulate freely from 
country? 

The natural suspicion that the Con- 
gress would be dominated entirely by 
partly allayed by in- 
quiry and by the names of prospective 
attendants 


Communists was 


Furthermore, the words of 
Etienne Gilson in Le Monde (June 10, 
1948), enclosed with* the documents 


forwarded by the French committee, 


that non-Comniunists had an obliga- 
tion to attend to prevent it from being 
one-sided, seemed very cogent. 

As it turned out, the American 
group was diverse in its composition, 


though far from a cross-section of 


American scientific and cultural life 
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On August 25-28 of this year. there took place ai Wroclew (Breslau), Poland, 


a most unusual conference. Were the event less tragic anc menacing in its im- 
plications, it might well furnish material for a latter-day Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetia. What was the purpose of the “World Congress of Iniellectuals”? Un- 
doubtedly among its primary aims was that of counter-balancing io some extent 
the waning influence of the Communist Party in the Unitec Siaies. As Stalinist 
sirength decreases, it becomes more important for the Scviei Union fo fabricate 
a dependable base of impressive “American opinion” thai can be counted upon for 
perpetual expression of pro-Soviet sympathy. In other countries, similar propa- 
ganda “consiruction” jobs are in the works. Once this cultura] and intellectual 
“people's” international is formed, the oiled Soviet machine can present these 
planted views to the people’s of the world as those of ihe harrassed democratic 
leaders who represent “real” opinion in their countries—pro-Soviet opinion. At 
Wroclaw, however, Soviet lubrication—usually smooth-runninc—ran afoul of 
democratic sand in the works. One of the most unfortunate misiakes originated 
with the invitation to Bryn J. Hovde, President of the New School of Social 
Research—and was complicated by invitations to some fe wother independent 
thinkers. Dr. Hovde is a distinguished political analysi and a man of integral 


fair-mindedness. His thought and expression are judicious 


His faith rests in the 


rationalistic potentialities of modern man and not in demagogy. He was hardly 


the man to be brow-beaten at Wroclaw. 


And it is to his credit that, in his well-mannered way. he {c ughi fire with fire- 
As was to be expected, he acted as a genuine spokesman of demccratic American 
thought at the conference. In a letter to the New School, President Hovde re- 
ported: “Every speech insulting the U.S. and glorifying the Soviets—and except 
for two or three English speeches and my own, that was ail we heard—was 


wildly applauded. I was angry enough to burst... . 


{After the speech by the 


Russian novelist Fadaev] I finally got the floor at the last moment of discussion. 





I wound up with a strong statement of democracy as the only 
‘asis for peace. No speaker at the Conasess coi a colder re- 
»~ption. Only a handful of Americans and Briions clapped, and 
i nice guy from Ceylon. 
stones on an icy lake. 


Speaking was like throwing flat 


The words ricocheied off the audience 
and bounded into the distance.” In the article that follows, 
we are honored to present Dr. Hovde’s comprehensive account 
of- what actually took place at Wroclaw 
for The New Leader, this article is the refutation of much of 
the blather that we have read in the party-line press. This 


Writien exclusively 


time, when the Stalinist-liners jeer: “How de you know?”, the 


answer is apparent: “I was there.” 
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1 do not know what principles, if any, 
guided the sp -nsors of the Congress 
in issuing their invitations to the 
American gr.ur> except that al] mem- 
bers of the One Work. Award Com- 
mittee’s “La Guardia Delegation” 
received invitations. Some Americans 
who came without invitations were 
admitted with nc asked. 
The British group resembled the 
American in diversity +f opinion, but 
1elmingly Com- 


questions 


tie others were over 
munist 
. * 

AFTER THE WELCOMING ad- 
dresses by Jaroslav Iwaskiewicz and 
Maurice Bedel, the organization of the 
There were 

Alexander 
Fadeyev Mme. Joliot-Curie 
(France), Julian Huxley (Great Brit- 
ain), Martin 
mark), and Renat« 


Congress was announced 
five rotating presidents 
(USSR) 


(Den- 
Italy); 


Andersen Nex¢ 
Gettusc 
and five vice-presidents 

But it was a very serious defect in 
organization, a> Julian Huxley pointed 
out in his speech on the third day, 
that no time was provided for sub- 
charged with 
making a report on a _ specific and 
practical system of 
speaking to general sessions is con- 
ducive not only to banal generalities, 


commissions “each 


problem.” The 


but to inflaming oratory, whereas that 
of subcommissions on specific prob- 
lems is conducive to closer personal 
acquaintance and cooperation on con- 
crete, practicul problems and _ the 
suffusion of these relationships with 
the spirit of scientific resonableness. 
Organized the way it was. the Wro- 
claw Congress provided no place or 


time for calm reason 


There was original or 
scholarly in Fadeyev’s address. It was 
. together on the political Jevel. One 
can read the same gross exaggerations 
the same cliches, the same vituperation 
any day in the free Western press as 
they emanate from Molotov, Vishin- 
sky, and Pravda. The pattern is exactly 
the same. He claimed ali the credit for 
victory in the war for the Red Army 
“anc its Polich allies.” Now 
American 
“people’s democracies’ 
possibilities of atomic 
because the American “expansionists” 


nothing 


however, 
due to imperialism, the 
had to face the 


bomb attacks 


insist on policing the whole world in 
the interest of the capitalist system, 
etc. By contrast, the culture of the 
Soviet Union anc the other “people’s 
democracies” vas described as con- 
structive, truly 
Therefore 
the only true representatives of cul- 
ture in the rest of the world were 
those who looked to the USSR. 


peace-k ving and 
moral, based upon reason 


IT WOULD BE idle to summarize 
the many speeches which for three 
whole days followed the pattern of 
Fadeyev’s address. Let it suffice to 
say tha 
nauseam, 

Opposition to the Fadeyev paitern 
of speaking, what little there was on 
the surface, came from the British 
and American delegations. Immediately 
after Fadeyev’s speech. the British 
delegate, Olaf P. Stapledon,. in one of 
the major addresses >f the Congress 
answered the Russian oy emphasizing 
“he existence in the world, not of two 
antagonistic of many 
cultures capable of fructifying each 
other if they approach one another 
with sympathy and understanding. He 
was not applauded by the Soviet dele- 
gation. Professor A. J. P. Taylor, the 
Oxford historian who had been put 
off BBC as too pro-Soviet, was even 
more sharp. He called the Congress 


overwhelmingly they did—ad 


cultures but 





HOVDE 
“Like Flat Stones” 


@ war congress, not a’ peace congress, 
adding caustically that “the first duty 
of intellectuals is to be intelligent.” 
In addition, Taylor deplored the ab- 
sence at this Congress of any common 
standards in the realm of thought be- 
tween the East and the West. He made 
a strong plea for tolerance and under- 
standing, and urged the Russians to 
“Improve your intellectual good man= 
ners, to think further and try to une 
cerstand other people.” 

Nothing so strong came from the 
American group (one can hardly call 
it a “delegation”) until the Congress 
was almost ready to take up the reso- 
jutions. Fadeyev’s intemperate out- 
burst had angered most of them. As 
a result, about half of the Americans 
were speedily invited to a formal 
Juncheon with the Russians. Knowle 
edge of this reaction was probably also 
the reason why Ilya Ehrenburg made 
Lis much more clever speech soon 
afterward, a speech in which he seid 
the same things as Fadeyev but care- 
fully distinguished between the Amere 
ican government and the American 
people. This was enough to convince 
a number of Americans that the ate 
mosphere had greatly improved. Some 
did their best to persuade me that the 
answer I had prepared ought not 
thereafter to be delivered. I had asked 
for the floor at once and I inquired 
repeatedly of Mr.. O. John Rogge, 
American liaison officer with head- 
quarters, but he was never able to 
say when I could expect to be called 
upon. Finally, on the last day for 
speaking, I let it be known that I 
sould walk out of the Congress if I 
were not called. This, and Mr. James 
Sheldon’s personal iniervention at 
headquarters, brought results. I felt 
then, as I do still, that knowing in 
#dvance what I would say (I had 
turned in a copy to the translators), 
ihe managers of the ‘Congress would 
have put me off if Mr. Sheldon and 
1 had not been very insistent. 

7 * *. 

WHAT I SAID has been quite gen- 
erousiy reported in the press, both 
at home and abroad, and I shall say 
here only that, after repudiating the 
whole Communist ideology and pointe 
ng out its deplorable cor.sequences Mm 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere, I 
expressed the American desire for 
peace and offered the following eighte 
point program for cooperation between 
the world’s intellectuals: 

(1) That every human being is free 
to seek the truth and to express the 
truth as he may understand it. aa 
(2) That every human being has @% 
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everlasting right to personal safety for 
himselt and his family, equal to that 
of every vther person. 

(3) That individuals have the right to 
organize with others and tu promote 
their common purposes, except vy 
overt actions of violence. 

(4) That the right to self-government 
belongs ‘o every people and that it 
must be shared by every part or group. 
(5) That peoples and their govern- 
ments have the right to be immune 


from the efforts of others to under= 
mine or .ubvert their chosen govern- 
me:x.tal forms and institutions, whether 


by propaganda, infiltration, or direct 
interference. 

(6) That, since civilizat‘on and the 
arts of peace are the monopoly of no 
culture but the product of all cul- 
tures in continuous interrelationship, 
the plurality of cultures within and 
between nations must be maintained 
ad protected. 

(7) That in the interest of enduring 
peace every nation, large as well as 
small, must surrender to a world or- 
ganization so much of its national 
sovereignty as may be necessary. 

(8) That science, the arts of expression 
and learning must be free and their 
products freely» interchangeable. 

I was under no illusion that suck 
a program would be acceptable to the 
Communists. But for a handful of 
Americans and British it was received 
in frigid silence. 

Mr. Julian Huxley, the distinguished 
biologist and Director-General of 
UNESCO, spoke immediately after [ 
did. “Many of us,” he said, “came 
here, often at considerable inco.:- 
venience, in order to see whether 
practical measures could be agreed 
upon by which intellectuals could 
help to preserve peace, and could 
exert their influence to secure the 
fullest freedom and development for 
the art, the science and the cul- 
ture in which we all are professionally 
interested, and which are the pre- 
requisites for a civilized life.” He 
warned that “we must protest against 
all attempts to divide science and 
culture and to deny their essential 
unity... . I ask my Russian friends 
why they fail to attend so many scien- 
tific conferences —I ask them to press 
their government to join in the UN 
agencies trying to collaborate’ in 
science and culture— they do so in 
WHO; why not in FAO and UN- 
ESCO?” The whole Congress except 
the Soviet delegation arose to applaud 
him. 

~ . * 

THE SOVIET DELEGATION could 

Rot let even these few dissidents go 
unanswered. As soon as Huxley had 
finished they sent one of their ablest 
men, the old Pravda editor, David 
Zaslavsky, to the speakers’ stand. 
Fointing in the direction of the Britisk 
and Americans and mentioning two 
or three by name, he declared that 
with the end of the Congress in sight, he 
Was not as skeptical as some. “We have 
found a common language,” he said. 
Particula.ly he wanted to answer the 
criticism of Fadeyev’s speech. Stung 
by my own statement that in the 
United States we follow no Marxist- 
Leninist - Stalinist super - revelations 
but search for the facts, Zaslavsky 
wanted to know “where is Howard 
Fast and how did the United States 
feat Mme. Joliet-Curie and Dr. John- 
ton (the Dean of Canterbury)? 
We had arguments at this Congress. 
Very well! We are used to arguments 
in the USSh. Hundreds of us, Mr. 
Hovde, have recently discussed phil- 
Sophy, art and biology.” He might 
have added Walt Disney and architec- 
ture, for the party line has dealt with 
both of these since the Wroclaw Con- 
gress. 

“Mr. Taylor says this Congress is 
Rot a congress of peace, but of war. I 
shall not urge you to love one another. 
I do not know whether Mr. Taylor 
Will love me. But our hatred for im- 
Perialism and fascism is grounded ia 
ur love for humanity. Because we 

e culture, we have achieved what 

not been achieved anywhere else 
f al! history —true equality of ali 


/ Men. We are proud that that is known 


RVI, 1948. 


even in Madagascar.” Zaslavsky’s 
speech was a formidable piece of elo- 
quence, greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the overwhelming 
majority. But it spoke even more 
eloquently o* the insecurity of the 
Soviet intellectuals that it was deemed 
necessary to ans\ er the dissidents at 
all. 


* a * 


IT WAS ALMOST a foregone con- 
‘clusion what kind of 


resolution 
would be adopted by this Con- 
gress. Mr. Clifford Durr was rappor- 
teur for the American group. He and 
the distinguished sculptor, Jo David- 
son, did their best to persuade the 
committee to come up with a resolu- 
tion that all could accept. The Polish 
delegation presented a strong draft d2- 
nouncing the fascism, imperialism and. 
the atomic war preparations ‘of the 
West against the so-called “people's 
democracies.” Julian Huxley’s resolu- 
tion—protesting against all interfer- 
ence with the free development and 
diffusion of science, research and cul-~ 
tural expression, stressing the need 
fur mutual comprehension between 
cultures and peoples, and calling upon 
all Governments to unite in the 
constructive use of science and in 
removing all restrictions on the free 
circulation of persons and cultural 
materials — was sandwiched into the 
Polish draft, though fundamentally 
changed »by the qualification that free 
circulation should apply only to 
“prcgressive” scientists and cultural 
materials. Mr. Durr reported that the 
Soviet delegation was more pliable 
on amendments than the French, but 
eventually that amendments were vir- 
tually impossible to get. 


Within the American group feeling 
ran high. Some declared they would 
under no circumstances accept a reso- 
lution blaming the present tension 
wholly on the West, or even on a 
warlike minority in the West alone; 
others held the Polish draft quite 
satisfactory and even objected to the 
inclusion of the Huxley draft, inti- 
mating that an anti-Soviet bloc was 
Leing attempted. When these dis- 
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0. JOHN ROGGE 
Never Able to Say 


cussions tegan, so informal was the 


‘American group, it was not at first 


noticed that two reporters from the 
Daily Worker, though accredited only 
as reporters, had joined it and were 
being “helpful.” That, however, was 
quickly corrected and both factions 
fell back upon the tactics of strict 
parliamentary procedure. Mr. Durr 
was instructed by a bare majority to 
try to get the other continents, be- 
sides “America” and Europe, men- 
tioned as areas where a handful of 
self-interested men had _ inherited 
fascist ideas and were preparing war. 
He tried hard, but failed. 

. - . 

IN THE FINAL voting within the 
American group twenty-three voted 
aye, seven voted nay, and two ab- 
stained. One of the seven did not want 
to be identified; the rest insisted that 
Mr. Rogge should designate them by 
name when announcing the vote. They 
were Mr. Jaroslav Chyz, Professor G. 
S. Delatour, Professor E. T. Prothro, 
Mr Nathan S. Sachs, Dr. James Shel- 
don, and myself Thirteen British dis- 


sented, of whom six declined to be 
identified, even to their own press. 
The American dissenters, while just 
as eager as the others to find some 
common ground with the intellectuals 
of other countries, especially those of 
the USSR, were convinced that no 
good could ‘come of this document. 
They disagreed with the most funda- 
mental point it made, namely that in 
the event of wa: the guilt would be 
on the West. They were opposed to 
sry political pronouncement at all, 
preferring a positive reaffirmation of 
the duties of. scientists, writers and 
artists to seek truth and freedom for 
all mankind. Hence, when the reso- 
lution blamed the danger of war upon 
“a handful of self-interested men in 
America and Europe who have in- 


-herited fascist ideas of racial superi- 


ority and the denial of progress, who 
have adopted fascist methods of solv- 
ing all problems by force of arms,” 
etc., they could not approve. 

The dissidents also knew that when 
the resolution deplored the persecution 
cf “progressive” scientists and artists, 
when Huxley’s plea for non-inter- 
ference with the freedom of all 
cultures was changed to read “pro- 
gressive” cultures, the resolution be- 
came an affirmation of the freedom of 
Soviet sympathizers in non-Commu- 
nist countries and a condonement of 
the persecution of dissenters by Com- 
munist governments. The J. Parnell 
Thomas Committee, put not a liberal, 
cauld have accepted the limitation on 
the free circulation of persons to those 
“who serve the cause of peace and 
progress,” inasmuch as Communists 
might be considered the opposite. 
When you limit the free exchange of 
ideas and people, even to “progressive” 
ones, obviousl, anything not conform- 
ing to the particular state’s notion of 
what is progressive will be included. 

The dissenters, having voted against 
the principal resolution, absented 
themselves thereafter. A permanent 
committee was set up. Four mem- 
bers were designated to be mem- 
bers: Jo Davidson, Albert E. Kahn, 
Howard Fast, and Professor Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard. Shapley did 
not attend the Congress and has 
declared that he will decline to serve 
on the permanent committee. He was 
in Zurich attending the international 
conference of astronomers where, it 
is well to note, the Soviet Union has 
able and cooperative representatives. 
Apparently Soviet intellectuals and 
those of other countries can find 
common ground if it be far enough 
removed from this tempting planet. 

. . ” 


BUT EVEN THAT is significant. It 
i. clearly well-nigh impossible at this 
juncture, as the Wroclaw Congress 
showed, for the social sciences and the 
arts of the two opposing parts of the 
world to fin’ a basis for understand- 
ing and cooperation in the area of 
politics or in any closely related and 
immediate area; on the other hand, 
it seems still to be possible in a 
realm of science as far removed from 
political influence as astronomy. There 
the canons of Western science are still 
respected, even if the cynic may sus- 
pect an intention to run back home 
with a purloined equation or two for 
the atomic bomb, on which the Soviet 
Union — despite its pious horror — is 
hard at work. 

It was the surrender of the Western 
intellectuals that the Communists 
sought to obtain at Wroclaw — enough 
of them at least to enable the Soviet 
Union to use them for propaganda 
with which to infiltrate and divide 
them within the countries of the oppo- 
sition. It was either that, or it was a 
real-life manifestation of Cominform 
culture, though of course the Jatter 
would explain the former. Professor 
Taylor, reviewing the Congress in the 
Manchester Guardian, holds that the 
regulations permitting only speeches 
and no opportunity for serious dis- 
cussion was deliberate. “....The Con- 
gress (like the Parliaments of the 
‘new democracies’) was to listen te a 
series of prepared speeches reiterating 


JO DAVIDSON 
As Politician, Distinguished 
Sculptor 


the same theme in an _ exhausting 
process of mass hypnosis and reaching 
a climax in unanimous resolution 
against American fascism. Uniformity 
and unanimity are essentials of Com- 
munist culture; and it was self-evident 
to the Communists that the Congress 
should proceed in this way and no 
other.” To say, as did some American 
colleagues, that “nevertheless the Com- 
munists were obviously sincere” is be- 
side the po.at. The point is that they 
were wrong. 

Nor were they smart. If the or- 
ganizers of the Congress wanted 
unanimous agreement with their pre- 
ordained conclusions, they did not 
screen the prospective British and 
American delegates well enough to get 
it, and they allowed the meeting to 
be put at th political level where they 
were certain not to get it. These 
errors of strategy and the fact that 
excerpts from the dissenters’ speeches 
and even all of mine were printed in 
Polish papers were eagerly seized upon 
by some Americans as evidence of 
free speech and the first steps in con- 
ciliation. At best they were: such 
evidence only for the Poles, an in- 
teresting possibility indicative if true 
of something less than full harmony 
between the Poles and the Russians. 
But such an inference was certainly 
not to be derived from any Polish 
speaker. If, as I am inclined to be- 
lieve, the organizers really hoped for 
a free exchange of differing viewpoints 
and a real agreement at least on some 
details, then they too, must regret that 
the Russians stole the show. The Po- 
lish people have no great love for the 
Russian liberators, :s anyone can find 
out in a few conversations; but there 
was no doubt who dominated the 
Wroclaw Congress, 

~ od 

IT WAS SURRENDER the Commu- 
nists wanted, for one does not indicate 
respect for opposition by snarling at 
them, as Ehrenburg did when the 
dissenters had spoken, that they were 
“idiots” and “imbeciles.” Whether one 
agrees with it or not, Marxism is a 
doctrine about which reasonable de- 
bate has been conducted for exactly 
one hundred years. In such arguments 
many have been partially convinced. 
Without resort to vituperztion, respect 
is earned by staunch defense of one’s 
own position coupled with willingness 
to admit what may be incontrovertible 
in the other fellow’s reasonable argu- 
ment. It is assuredly not gained by the 
softness of head and heart that caused 
some Americans to indicate agree- 
ment with the Communists when actu- 
ally they did not agree. There were not 
ten Americans at Wroclaw who truly 
approved of the main :esolution, yet 
o ly seven dissented openly and two 
abstainei. The unity of intellectuals 
on such a dishonest basis could only 
result in the loss of all intelligence. 
There was more truth than irony in 
the bon mot of a British delegate who 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Contemporary French Thought 


impression of a wide gulf separating 1939 

from 1948. We on the outside had little 
opportunity of knowing what was happening 
in the years between. The traveler to France 
at present finds himself in a world where many 
of the old landmarks have disappeared and 
new ones have arisen, whose significance he 
finds it difficult to assess. 

Among the dead are Henri Bergson, who 
towards the end of his life came so very close 
to Catholicism, and Romain Rolland, who re- 
mained hesitant between Communism, human- 
istic Socialism and Catholicism, perhaps trying 
to harmonize all three. Paul Valery, too, and 
Jean Giraudoux, and quite recently Georges 
Bernanos have died and left their work to the 
judgment of posterity. Other writers we knew 
before the war are alive, but seem to have 
nothing more to say. In 1936, Daniel Halevy, 
writing about Les Nouvelles Nourritures, re- 
marked that Gide had published nothing for 
twelve years and that no one had noticed it. 
Alain, Roger Martin du Gard, Schlumberger 
and others are perhaps wise in their generation. 


L: the world of ideas in France, one has the 


Some have gone into politics or political 
journalism. Georges Duhamel once wrote that 
he knew of nothing more pathetic than the 
sight of those men of genius who feel the loss 
of their creative powers and throw themselves 
headlong into politics. M. Duhamel may not 
have entirely lost his own creative powers, but 
his latest works seem to lack the gentle humor 
and profound humanity of Salavin and the 
first volumes of the Pasquier Chronicles. Like 
Francois Mauriac, he contributes regularly to 
the political columns of Le Figaro. As for Paul 
Claudel, he is to be found on the directing 
committee of de Gaulle’s R.P.F. in the com- 
pany of Andre Malraux. They may have met 
in China many years ago under somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions, and this possibly provides 
them with a common topic of conversation. 

Thus a whole series of writers of great fame, 


who were the intellectual masters of the youth 
of ten years ago, have been set aside. Un- 
doubtedly posterity will reserve many con- 
temporary judgments and assert the true great- 
ness, even the immortality, of some of the 
names I have mentioned. But the fact is that 
the young Frenchmen of today no longer read 
Gide or Alain, Valery or Romain Rolland; 


rightly or wrongly, they are repelled by their 
conventions, their frivolity, their mannerisms. 
» > . 


FRENCH THOUGHT and literature today 
are marked by a deep seriousness and a tre- 
mendous desire to seek for truth in all its forms. 
This, in a way, is fairly easy to understand. 
No one would expect the companions of the 
Resistance, the brothers-at-arms of Jean Pre- 
vost, Saint Exupery and other heroes, the 
survivors of the forced labor and concentration 
camps, to find spiritual sustenance in conven- 
tional literature and art for art’s sake. Even 
those who were not heroes have seen so many 
of their illusions shattered and have suffered 
so much from the triumph of every kind of 
hateful lie, that they have acquired a very 
definite dislike for literary escapism. One im- 
portant consequence of this new mood has been 
the breaking down of the barriers separating 
the different modes of expressions of thought; 
there is today far less pure,philosophy or pure 
literature. 

Philosophy itself has become a much more 
popular branch of knowledge. Before the war, 
philosophers like Leon Brunschvicg or Maurice 
Blondel were virtually unknown outside a nar- 
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row circle of university students and teachers. 
Today the philosophers who have taken their 
place are ten times better known. Apart froiu 
Sartre, who has achieved much of his fame 
through his novels and plays, men like Em- 
manuel Mounier and Etienne Gilson have a 


wide appeal. 
* . 


AN IMPORTANT aspect of postwar phi- 
losophy in France is the ending of the conflict 
between scientific philosophy and metaphysics. 
The branches of philosophy making use of 
scientific methods have clearly accepted their 
limits and will admit that philosophy can exist 
outside their particular field. Sociology, under 
the inspiration of scholars like Georges Gur- 
vitch, has become less dogmatic and more 
profound. It is no longer content with analyzing 
and defining social structures after its own 
particular method; it now seeks to direct and, 
if necessary, to change them. A new field oi 
sociological study has been opened up by 
Gabriel Le Bras in the domain of religious 
practice. Already before the war, Jean Brunhes 
and Pierre Deffontaines had initiated the new 
science of “hyman geography,” and Le Bras 
is now applying similar methods to the religious 
geography of France. Psychology, too—though 
it continues to make use of medical research 
and the findings of psychoanalysis—no longer 
pretends to explain the whole of man in scien- 
tific terms. One may cite, as an outstanding 
example of this new approach, the recent 
Traite du Caractere of Emmanuel Mounier, a 
most able and original work. 


There are two main currents in modern 
French thinking: existentialism and person- 
alism, which form, so to speak, the intellectual 
background to the great struggle between the 
forces contending for the soul of France; 
Marxism and Christianity. There is, of course, 
an amusing side to the present fashion in 
existentialism, and yet it is only the modern 
expression of a moral problem of great an- 
tiquity. Emmanuel Mounier has had no diffi- 
culty in proving that Socrates and Epicurus, 
Saint Augustine and Pascal, had already faced 
the questions the existentialists are now asking. 


Mounier has defined existentialism as “a 
reaction of the philosophy of man against an 
excess of the philosophy of ideas and the phi- 
losophy of things.” Its chief metaphysical as- 
sertion is that man is not defined by reference 
to the concept of man, but that he exists inde- 
pendently of that notion and before it. “Man 
can therefore only be defined by what he does.” 
The classical philosophers admitted the pre- 
existence either of the Logos or of God; this 
the existentialists deny. From the moral aspect, 
the existentialist has the feeling of a “commit- 
ment” binding his responsibility to that of all 
men. Every act is at the same time a choice 
which can become a rule of conduct for all. 
The obvious weakness of this moral standard 
is that it is incapable of any objective proof, 
and leads to that sense of anguish and disquiet 
which is the keynote of existentialism. Life is 
absurd and meaningless; man is alone in an 
indifferent and senseless world. 

ok +. * 


THE FRENCH Communists find themselves 
in agreement with Sartre and his friends in 
their criticism of classical idealism, but they 
accuse them of an artificial exploitation of the 
idea of human solitude which, they consider, 
should find its counterbalance in the idea of 
human solidarity for the revolutionary struggle. 
Though the Communist Party proudly boasts 


of being “the party of French Intelligence,” it 
has but few leading inellectuals in its ranks. 

Between existentialism and Communism, 
affirming at once man’s personal qualities and 
his sense of community, we find Christianity 
and its philosophic expression in Personalism, 
One of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the last thirty years has been the Catholic re 
vival in France. The war has tested its strength, 
and it continues to produce thinkers of the 
highest quality. There is also to a very real 
extent a Protestant revival, with writers like 
Burgelin and Ricoeur and the reviews Semeur 
and Foi et Vie. Among the outstanding leaders 
of Catholic thought we find Pere Henri de 
Lubac, whose Drame de VHumanisme Athee is 
perhaps the most penetrating analysis of the 
godiess philosophies of our time, and Gabriel 
Marcel, a versatile genius who has given us a 
Christian expression of existentialism. 

” a7 ? 

THUS ALL the chief tendencies of French 
thought have, to varying degrees, two main 
characteristics; they are concerned with the 
drama of human existence and the need to 
face its problems, and their philosophic debates 
no longer consist of abstractions, but of con- 
crete and living things. The philosopher of 
today feels insulted if he is reproached with 
not having a concern for material affairs. 

These tendencies are also reflected in modern 
French literature. It is above all a litterature 
engagee—the word engagement, for which we 
have no adequate translation, expressing a 
sense of commitment to the whole reality of 
life as seen through a particular philosophic 
conception. Though not professedly existen- 
tialist, it is mainly a philosophy of anxiety and 
despair, whether it finds expression in the 
theatre of Jean Anouilh, novels like Genet’s Les 
Bonnes or Rene Reudel’s Si le sel s’affadit, or 
the work of Sartre and Albert Camus. Man 
seems corrupted and lost in an evil world 
Hence the despairing cry of Camus: “How can 
one be a saint without God? That is the only 
concrete problem I know.” Isolated and dis 
trustful of ideologies, man must seek refuge 
in action. “The only means of fighting the 
plague is integrity.” 

Even in poetry we find a preoccupation with 
ideas—the revolutionary struggle with Aragon, 
mystic vision and spiritual meditation with 
Patrice de la Tour du Pin and Pierre Ammanuel. 
The-latter has given us recently a magnificent 
spiritual autobiography, Qui est cet Homme?, 
in which he explains the problems of poeti¢ 
creation and their relation to mystical ex- 


perience. 
* * a 


IN CONCLUDING this brief and necessarily 
incomplete survey, I should like to stress once 
again what seem to be the two main features 
of current French thought and literature: at 
insistence on reality, on the concrete, some 
times pushed to the utmost limits, and, on the 
other hand, a sort of frentic subjectivism. 
the most important works of the moderm 
French writers, Anouilh’s Antigone, Sartre's 
Huis Clos, Camus’ La Peste, come to this 
conclusion, that man is isolated and that he 
can do nothing to escape from his solitude 
Is it astonishing, therefore, that Frenchmei 
are tending more and more either towards & 
doctrine of revolutionary action appealing 
the instincts of human solidarity, or to ® 
doctrine of supernatural salvation in the com 
munion to the Church? 


(Eugene Lengdale, critic and author, sends us thié 
survey from London.) 
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writers. But to contuse the Augustinian 
with Augustine is to take the apple for 
the whole or-hard. 

Merton’s confiteo, though it lifts its 
titie from Dante’s Purgatorio, is strictly 
the account of a contemporary man 
living in a minuscule world. embarked 
on a great voyage with a wrong-ended 
teiescope. It is not the record of sin 
confounded, but rather one of naughti- 
ness (in both meanings of the word) 
which when compounded added up 
paradoxically to emptiness. That this 
emptiness led, in its own terms, to grace 
is the one miracle in The Seven Storey 
Mountain. And from an analytical 
point of view, a miracle it is—for it 
comes without explanation or prepara- 
tion, if the pun is not flippant, it is a 
coup de grace rather than an accretion 
of mystical experience flowering in 
conversion, 

a *. . 

THERE WAS LITTLE of the via 
dolorosa in Thomas Merton’s spiritual 
hegira from the picayune fleshpots of 
Columbia College to a Trappist monas- 
tery in Kentucky. There was no dark 
night of the soul, no period of bitter 
questioning and ironic self-revulsion 
in which the hollow world echoed in 
the mind and heart. There was no 
despairing vision of the body robbed 
of its flesh, no view of the skeletal man 
wallowing in an in-created Hell, none 
ot the faltering comprehension of God’s 
abounding grace which suddenly and 
forevermore revealed itself incandes- 
cently as faith. Merton’s conversion, 
if the evidence in his book and my own 
observation are valid, was caused by 
an intellectual exercise which, coming 
at a time of psychic breakdown and 
external calamity, stampeded him 
panic-stricken into the arms of the 
Church. 

I bring myself into this review be- 
cause I knew Tom Merton well at Col- 
umbia College. He was then art editor 
of a magazine I edited on the campus— 
a good collegiate artist with an almost 
professional style who drew cartoons 
not quite risqué enough to land us both 
in the Dean’s office He loved hot jazz, 
liquor, and sex no more than any of 
us—but he pushed that love a little 
more than many because that was his 
Nature and because his small income 
permitted him to spend a good many 
hours and dollars on 52nd Street. 

In the era of the popular front and 
with Communism fashionable among 
adolescent intellectuals, he went be- 
yond the talk and joined the Young 
Communist League. Because the Com- 
munist movement at Columbia was 
more stupid than it had to be, he quit 

in pretty short order. 

Certainly the most important thing 
that happened to Merton in college was 
his introduction to a small, inbred, 
self-destructive and very clever group 
which existed then on the campus. It 
was made up mostly of Protestants 

id Jews; its interests were avant- 
garde and cultish; its conversation, in 
a Thurberish sort of way, was in- 
credibly precious and uncommonly 

witty. When these young men came 
upon Aldous Huxley, yoga, and medi- 
eval Catholic philosophy, most of them 
walked lightly over the deep waters, 
but Merton sank down. It was too long 
a pull from the smattering of vocabu- 
lary which passes for education in a 
libera) arts college to the tightly- 
Teasoned and rigorous demonstrations 
of Etienne Gilson and Jacques Maritain. 





* THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN, 
| By Thomas Merton. New York: Har- 
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By RALPH TOLEDANO 


T was inevitable that The Seven Storey Mountain*, Thomas Merton’s auto- 
I graphical account of his conversion to Catholicism, should be compared to St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. Surely this too easy equation does little justice to 
either. For there are differences in religious experience, differences which are the 
function of the spiritual vessel which contains it, What John Donne called “a 
publique heart” is common to Augustine, to Merton, and to a host of other mystical 





As he himself confesses, the unbut- 
toning of Catholic doctrine then was 
beyond his comprehension. But man 
is vagrant and the Church founded on 
a rock, Consciously or otherwise, he 
could no longer bear non-belief as the 
flimsiness of his mortality bore in upon 
him; without faith, he willed belief. 
But after the first great, almost sensual 
satisfaction of conversion, he tound 
again that the grace which was seem- 
ingly his had not freed him from the 
devils which beset him. The answer 
might then have been psychoanalysis, 
except for the war. 

* * » 

IT WAS NOT that Merton was more 
afraid of death in combat than the rest 
of his contemporaries. As intellectuals, 
we none of us faced it with equanimity. 
What struck terror into Merton was 
the thought of his immersion in the 
military pool. To nim the Army’s 
neuterizing touch and the discipline of 
uniformity without dignity were the 
final and the extreme brutality. He 
could not face it and he fled to the 
Order which would bind him most 
stringently; he became a Trappist. It 
was the hand of God and the interces- 
sion of the Virgin which led him there, 
he says repeatedly in his book, but we 
have only his word for this. 

And a man’s word is not enough, not 
nearly enough. In the writings of the 
great mystics, faith is a halo, the im- 


manence of God a living wind. Whether 
we believe or not, they are there to be 
seen and felt; the experience is shared, 
religiously or aesthetically. Perhaps 
with Merton the vision is to small for 
the metaphor; perhaps the will to re- 
ligious ecstasy is too consciously pro- 
pelled; perhaps the touchstone of his 
conversion is hope rather than faith. 


{ find it a little hard to understand 
how the nihil obstat of Merton’s superi- 
ors ever came to be placed on The 
Seven Story Mountain. Man’s free 
will in casting his lot with God or 
Satan is almost basic to Catholicism. 
Yet if we read Merton’s self-revelation 
closely, we find a strikingly determi- 
nistic belief in his “election” to salva- 
tion by the Virgin Mary and an ap- 
proach to Church observance in every 
way as compulsive as that of a man 
who feels he must touch every fence- 
post if he would prevent some esoteric 
cataclysm. 


Being a Catholic, however, was not 
enough to satisfy this compulsion. The 
profane world pressed in too closely 
and chillingly; cigarettes were too 
much for him. Only by enclosing his 
compulsion could he escape. But his 
vocation for the monastic orders was 
not merely a dedication to an ordained 
discipline. It was also a confused amal- 
gam of loose fervor, world-terror, and 
romantic posturing. Merton relates how 
i:. seeking acceptance to the Cistercians 
of the Strict Observance, the Trappists, 
he expected his act in renouncing the 
world to be rewarded by mystical vi- 
sions. When he toyed with the idea 
of becoming a Franciscan, he thought 
seriously of adopting the childishly the- 
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atrical name “John Spaniard”; he felt 
it had the right flavor, And claiming 
humility, he wrapped himself up in 
the unsaintly ambition of becoming a 
saint. If the steadfast desire for canoni- 
zation is sufficient to win the immortal 
soul a place at God’s right hand, Mer- 
ton will be there. 
> + s 

THE FAITH that makes saints comes 
only to the simple of heart and to the 
superlative of intellect. Merton—no 
Augustine, no great mystic, no great 
thinker—falls between the two His 
life and his book are symptoms of an 
ili-hatched generation in a splitting 


universe. Within its limitations his is” 


an imperfect chronicle of the time’s 
plague. Facing a world he never made, 
steeped in sin he never committed, and 
doomed by devils he never nourished, 
he has written a psychological, not a 
theological, document—an expression 
of uneasy supplication, not affirmation, 

This is not to belittle its significance. 
How many of us can say that we can- 
not hear in it the sometime echo of our 
own frustration? The madman sings, 
the poet wails, the prophet whispers, 
and the fool proclaims. Yet to our 
tousled minds, the distinctions often 
vanish. The Seven Story Mountain 
will not clarify them, because they are 
not clear to Merton. But at least he 
has tried to give order and a frame- 
work to our metronomic questionings. 
That he has failed may be the fault of 
his ineptitudes, of his pride, or of his 
petty scope. Or it may be that the 
world has grown so evil that it has 
engulfed the Church. 

(Ralph Toledano is an editor of 
Newsweek.) 





HKierkegaard’s Legacy 


Reviewed by JEANNE WACKER 


KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Reidar Thomte. 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 219 pages. 


Kierkegaard is still apt to pop out at one from the most innocuous of Itierary 


"T iiertee the goddess of fashion is notoriously fickle, the name of Soren 


and philosophic conversations. 


Since, for the most part, American readers 


have inbibed their Kierkegaard with four parts French “existentialism” (a dozen 
years ago none of his bodks had yet been translated into English) there surely exists 
a legitimate place for critical and expository treatments of his writings. Mr. 


Thomte’s volume is just such an at- 
tempt to give us Kierkegaard “straight.” 


In slightly over 200 pages he con- 
siders all of Kierkegaard’s books 
except the journals, discussing the 
zesthetic, ethical and religious “stages,” 
the thesis that “truth is subjectivity,” 
the distinction between the human 
religion of “immanence” and the Chris- 
tian religion of “transcedence,” a be- 
wildering number of “basic concepts,” 
and an occasional, rather timid gen- 
eralization relating Kierkegaard to 
Hegel, or to Martensen and others of 
his contemporaries. The book is not 
intended as a critical analysis, and 
Mr. Thomte’s attitude is wholly sym- 
pathetic. 


It is somewhat dreary to discover 
that even so lively and unpredictable 
a mind as Kierkegaard’s can, in sym- 
pathetic hanis, be made to appear 
almost pedaatic; but the uninspired 
tone of the book, the phalanx of foot- 
notes marshalled on each page, and 
the absence of any unifying thesis or 
interpretive slant serve to exaggerate 
the danger of dullness inherent in a 
treatment which consists primarily of 
paraphrasing the original texts. Doubt- 
less Mr. Thorate’s approach might have 
been better suited to a less unorthodox 
writer. 


A NUMBER of considerations might 
be cited to indicate that Kierkegaard’s 
genius was much more literary than 
philosophical. He fascinates us not by 





his powers of analysis, his logical 
rigor, or his scope of profundity, but 
by his astounding psychological acuity, 
his unique literary forms, his wit and 
“indirection.” These qualities are per- 
haps to be expected in a writer who 
loc: ted the metaphysical source of all 
value in the individual, in subjectivity, 
“inwardness”; in “how” a thing was 
done, chosen o> believed, never in 
“what.” But these same qualities con- 
stitute a problem for those who would 
simply expound his theoretical con- 
clusions—his “what.” It is difficult to 
see how any scholarly exposition could 
“expose” Kierkegaard sufficiently for 
the reader to develop a feeling for the 
peculiar flavor of his religiosity and 
h's unique literary flair. 


Failing this, one might in such a 
book hope to provide a diagrammatic 
outline of Kierkegaard’s systematic 
opinions. Unfortunately, he was con- 
sciously, almost aggressively, unsys- 
tematic. He felt that all the great 
speculative systems of philosophy had 
failed and must fail to provide a place 
for the concretely existing, individual 
man. As he expressed it, philosophers 
built vast and imposing palaces, but 
had themselves.to be content to live 
in a miserable shack outside. Because 
for him all truth lay in the subjective 
manner of believing; he made no claim 
of teaching anything and remained 
aloof from al doctrine which purports 
to be objective truth. His technique 


of “indirect communication,” the ob- 
sessive recurrence of certain themes 
and symbolic’ situations, the pseudo- 
nonymous publicetion of his books all 
lend credence to the view that they 
are essentially records of a series of 
intensely personal crises, 

But what s to be done with a phi- 
Josopher who asserts quite blandly that 
the “paradox” of the Christian religion, 
its “offense to reason,” is precisely that 
which recommends it to the religious 
consciousnéss? Of course, it is pos- 
sible, as Mr. Thomte has attempted, 
to write systemetically about such 
ideas as Kierkegaard espoused, but 
they make recalcitrant material and, 
when shorn of their original mode of 
expression, give the appearance of 
having been joined up somewhat arbi- 
trarily, like definitions in a dictionary. 

Perhaps their juxtaposition would 
have appeared more coherent and 
meaningful had Mr. Thomte attempted 
to relate them to the dominant 
philosophico-religious tradition of the 
Western wor.d. This tradition has been 
overwhelmingly “rationalistic.” 

BUT OUTSIDE the cultural main- 
stream there has been a tradition of 
“jrrationalism,” existing underground, 
submerged but ineradicable, which has 
consistently repudiated all attempts 
to identify logic and being, thought 
and thing, essence and existence. One 
thinks immediately of Tertullian and 


~his “Credo quia absurdum,” of cer- 


tain medieval heresies, of Pascal. It 
is this intellectual current, this seem- 
ingly perennial kind of incandescence 
of the human spirit which found re- 
newed expression in the writings of 
Kierkegaard «nd which, in turn, illu- 
tminates those remarkably searching 
records for ‘1s, 

(Jeanne Wacker has taught phi- 

losophy at N.Y.U.) 
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ACTON: The Search for Ancestors 


By BEN HALPERN 


sssays*, edited by Gertrude Himmeitarb, 


contemporary vein, it bears the 


HE new collection of Lord Acton’s 
| is @ work otf scholarship decidedly | > 
mark of a personal invoivement with the subject tar more intense than a mere 


matter ot professional interest 
order to restore balance to the picture 


Che tong 


introduction by the editor 1s necessary in 


Acton that is given by the selection of 


essays alone; tor, since the essays were mainly composed in Acton’s earlier years, 


the editor could provide. an accurate 
idea of the complete development of 
his views only by quoting 
ir the introduction from the corre 
spondence and fragmentary ovotes of 
the later years. 


lavishl 


* * ¢ 


THERE ARE MANY obvious reasons 
why the Acton essays and the Actua 
value-system should have an wn- 
mediate appeal to the contemporary 
intellectual. As Miss Himmelfarb 
points out, the faith of “naturalisty 
liberalism” has run thin, for “the 
anticipated progress has become a rout; 
the traditional scheme of values has 
disintegrated, and we are importuned 
t revitalize old faiths and old authori- 
ties to halt the plunge into 
anarchy.” In this search for ancestry, 
it is natural that a Liberal Catholj 


moral 


ristorian—a historian of magnificent 
sweep and with a major interest in the 
systematic problems of order and fib 


erty—should have relevant things to 
say to our time. 


Acton is equally relevant to our time 
because of his second great pre- 
occupation, next to an order of Free- 
dom: namely, the problem of the his- 
tory of Power, in which he reads the 


* ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND 
POWER. By Lord Acton. Selected 
and with an introduction by Gei- 
trude Himmelfarb. Boston: Beacon 
Press. 452 pages. $5.00 
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record of the workings of original sin. 

Power,” as he said in the aphorism 
which has made his Mame most ta- 
tends to corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” In our 
time this opinion “speaks with a pe- 
culiar relevancy” to a generation of 
who, trusting in the 
Marxist derivation of yower relations 
from more “basic” social forces and 
relationships, confided their hopes to 
a totalitarian regime, the social basis 
»f which was to have been ultimately 
the classless society, and which should 
thus have withered away into an 
anarchist Utopia. We have seen in our 
absolute corruption; and 
for many of us there can hardly be a 
more poignant sense of Platonic recol- 
lection than in this axiom of Acton’s— 
particularly, as it is illustrated con- 
cretely in the story of his ambiguous 
relationship with the Roman Church, 
cousiderable detail in the 
introduction and the essays. The record 
»f the Vatican Council meeting of 
1869-70, as seen through Acton”s eyes, 
presents a startlingly familiar picture 
»% organizational intrigue and doc- 
trinal dispute, just as does the whole 
account of the minutiae of conscience 
generated in making decisions to 
recant, submit, or resist, inside or out~- 
side the fold. 


Ititilar, 


intellectuals 


generation 


given in 


All this, together with the grand 
scale of Acton’s generalizing grasp and 
the sharpness of his formulations, would 
in itself make a new edition of his 
essays of interest to the contempo- 
ruty reader. But Miss Himmelfarb’s 
analysis goes farther; it makes out an 
implicit case for regarding Acton as 
more intimately an ancestor of ou: 
tune than many of his contemporaries 


—closer to “us,” indeed, than many 


of our own. 


She contends that Acton was not 
simply an heir of the long line of post. 
revolutionary sophisticates in political 
theory, running from Plato through 
the mediaeval schools, to Burke, the 
authors of The Federalist, German 
historicism, and Tocqueville. As against 
the evidence of the essays in her own 
selection, she cites the later writings 
and the correspondence to prove that 
actually, in any dispute between his 
two cardinal principles of Liberalism 
and Catholicism, Acton tended more 
and more to follow the lead of Lib- 
eralism. (In an interesting analytical 
passage, she sharply distinguishes be- 
tween Acton and Maritain in this re- 
spect.) She concludes that Acton never 
overcame a basic conflict in his philo- 
sophical approach to history—and, in 
this very fact, one gathers, she feels 
that he lays the most direct claim 
upon the attention of our own dis- 
oriented time. His rigid moralism 
made him see in the expediencies 
which uphold the equilibrated society, 
the society of checks and balances, the 
balance of powers sustaining lib- 
erty, a degenerate’ and unprincipled 
opportunism. 


Hence, in his later years, he found 
move and more to applaud in the 
“abstract revolution,” in the ration- 
alism of “the broken chain, the re- 
jected past, precedent and statute 
supersed d by unwritten law, sons 
wiser than their fathers, ideas rooted 
in the future, reason cutting as clean 
as Atropos.” But, at the same time, 
the dominant chord in his thought 
probably remained the grim aware- 
ness that “Government by Idea tends 
to i.ke in everything,” that the course 
of rationalism leads to absolutism. 


MISS HIMMELFARB suggests two 
appraisals of this contradiction in 
Acton’s tho:ght. She first makes the 
obvious comment that “they must be 
see as a profound ambivalence eating 
away at the very heart of his work.’ 
But immediately thereafter she finds 
a possible reconciliation of the an- 
tagonism, in a parallel taken from 
Acton’s contemporary, Matthew Ar- 
nold. The reconciliation is a dynamic 
one, and consists in assuming the vo- 
cation of criticism—“of praising the 
spiritual grandeur of pure abstract 
idealism, even though in practice it 
42nerates a hateful absolutism,” and 
of “discerning the spiritual suicide of 
a system, however liberal, tolerant and 
satisfactory in practice, which rests 
content with an ethics of prudence 
and a politics of interest.” There can 
be no doubt which of the two sug- 
gested appraisals of Acton Miss Him- 
melfarb finds most apt, for, as her 
concluding sentence notes: “It was 
this double--:dged instrument of criti- 
cism that cleaved through Acton’s 
philosophy.” 

But brilliantly apposite as this so- 
lution of the problem of Acton may 
be, it raises the very core of the diffi- 
culty one feels in accepting Miss 
Himmelfarb’s proposal of Acton as a 
suitable ancestor for our times. There 
can be no doubt that his plight, as seen 
through Miss Himmelfarb’s analysis, 
is also ours. But one wonders whether 
what she discovers as the solution of 
his case, in his time, is also a healthy 
.ttitude for us; and whether relying 
on Acton, though it might give the 
solace of recegnizing continuity with 
an older and more secure generation, 
might not also perpetuate an essen- 
tially sterile detachment into which 
events themselves seem to be forc- 
ing us 

First of all, the vocation of critic was 
pursued by Acton upon the firm foun- 
dation of certain advantages that are 
denied “us,” if | read Miss Himmelfarb 
correctly. Acton was no theologian, and 
he also had his quarrels with the in- 
stitutional authority of Rome. But cer- 
tainly he was not in the position which 
Miss Himmelfarb ascribes to “us”: 
“In despair, some have called for... 
the deliberate resolve to act as though 
one believed the truths that were 
once actually and implicitly believed. 
Others have sought salvation in forms 
cf authority that do not wait upon 
the individual’s erratic intelligence or 
dubious good will.” 

Acton held certain beliefs naively, 
and could therefore securely wield the 
scalpel of the critic’s sophistication in 
other spheres; and while he vested his 
faith and hope of salvation in Catholic 
“forms and authority,” it was only to 
give his intelligence and moral judg- 
ment free play, in the criticisms of 
those very institutions, as well as in 


cther matters. He can hardly serve 
“us” as an ancestor in those respects, 
One is led to hope that Miss Himmel-~ 
farb’s researches will lead her next to 
a voiume on Matthew Arnold, where 
she may have greater »pportunity for 
exploring questions of this order. 

But in addition, Acton’s time is not 
our time. It is striking that the final 
note in Miss Himmelfarb’s account of 
Acton, the s:.thetic conclusion, leaves 
him standing on the opposite side of 
the fence from that of his true alle- 
giance, his loyalties of last resort. {ft 
he had to chuose between rationalistic 
absolutism and pragmatic liberalism, 
Acton’s choice, like Miss Himmelfarb’s, 
would be in favor of the latter. But 
the reconciliation of his basic inner 
conflict consists in seeking what he 
may applaud in the former and what 
he may condemn in the latter. In this, 
of course, he is only true to his funda- 
mental vocation as the critic, as the 
rigoristic moral historian. But pre- 
cisely this leads one to wonder whether 
such a role and such a pattern—after 
all, possible in, even though not char- 
acteristic of, the Victorian era—are 
suitable for our time, which calls on 
us insistently and incessantly to make 
the choice. 

cm * * 

THE TRAGIC DILEMMA of our 
time is, to be sure, the impossibility, 
in large ma.:ters as in small, of making 
the choice with anything like a whole 
heart. This is a pale way of putting it. 
We are placed in a position where we 
have no further recourse against the 
evil of revolutionary absolute power 
except sheer resistance, whatever our 
quarrels with the expediencies of a 
degenerate status quo. But we are also 
impaled on another intolerable crux: 
It is put in the simplest possible way 
by such a book as E. M. Friedwald’s 
Man’s Last Choice, which, reduced to 
it. barest elements, consists in a proof 
that Von Clausewitz’s maxim (War is 
« continuation of politics with other 
means) no longer applies. The “abso- 
lute war” to which we are being 
driven by events is related to no con- 
ceivable policy, it is “a senseless thing 
without an object,” which can lead 
only to “suicide on a global scale.” 
Thus, we are forced to choose, and 
there is no tolerable alternative made 
available to us. 

In such a situation, the detach- 
ment of Acton cannot avail us 
Even if with all our strength and in- 
genuity we seek to refuse the present 
polarity of alternatives, as they are 
presented to us, even if we strive to 
project our struggle into a new frame. 
work—we need an active faith, a faith 
for action, and we cannot be helped 
‘yy the special morality inherent in no 
more than the critic’s vocation. 


(Ben Halpern is the Managing Editor 


of The Jewish Frontier.) 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS, The Life Of the German Composer, 
kuhn, As Told By A Friend. By Thomas Mann. 


German by H. T. Lowe-Porter. New York. 


MANN: The Damnation of the Artist | 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Adrian Lever- 
!ranslated from the 
Altred A. Knopf. 510 


R. FAUSTUS is a great work of art. It is also Mann’s complete statement of 
D his case against the artist and against the behavior of modern man. The 


fact that it is not a novel does not lessen its value. 


Certain of its techniques are novelistic, however, including its most significant 
one, the use of a narrator in whose character the author submerges his own person- 


ality Serenus Zeitblom, who is as his 
name implies an ironic representation 
of the spirit of the time. Dr. Mann pre- 
tends that this middle-aged Bavarian 
Catholic, who, like Goethe’s Wagner, is 
also a philologist and has the tempera- 
ment of a dilletante. is writing a bio- 
graphical interpretation of the art of 
his lifelong friend, the composer, 
Adrian Leverkuhn 
ZEITBLOM, setting out on his task 
as the Third Reich begins to fall, pro- 
tests his humanism, his rationality, his 
abhorrence of mbhilism and the mys- 
tique of the state This character, as he 
reveals himself in his self-conscious 
apologies for his lack of literary skill 
and his ignorance, is a purposely dull 
and academic figure. His pompous mo- 
talizing renders the irony of his ana- 
chronistic existence in an _ irrational 
and anti-humanistic milieu; but he also 
shows himself to be not wholly ana- 
chronistic—this 1s the irony of an irony, 
the unexpected inversion to a degree of 
anti-Semitism, a proper reverence for 
the idea of Germany and, in his unwill- 
ing appreciation of certain demoniac 
works of Leverkuhn whose expressive 
content he should detest, a preference 
for the deliberately ambiguous, the 
mystically irrational. Indeed, Lever- 
kuhn, whom we see only through Se- 
tenus’ eyes, is an instrument so sharp 
as to wound the consciousness that re- 
veals him. Out of this wound comes 
the reader’s insight into the true nature 
of the narrator and of the basic ambi- 
valence of the time itself. 
A narrator who ironically represents 
his own ironic narrative leads to a 
many-leveled content. Yet this is only 
the principal dilemma to be found in 
Dr. Faustus. There is the mystery of 
Adrian Leverkuhn, too, the protagonist 
who is vaguely and paradoxically re- 
ported by his philologist friend. In 
terms of the Nineteenth century novel 
-standards to which we are fortunate- 
ly not bound—Adrian Leverkuhn does 
hot “come to life.” By “coming to life,” 
of course, is meant that phenomenon of 
the “well-rounded” character, that 
Neat verbal mechanism with its cloth- 
ing of images and adjectives which 
When wound up by the novelist begins 
its imitative actions and does not run 
down until novel’s end. There is no 
faason why such characterization, 
Which has the lazy man’s virtue of 
familiarity, should not continue to be 
Wseful today in those contexts where 
the representation depends on imita- 
fon. Dr. Faustus is not that kind of a 
tontext. 
* - > 
THE LIFE contained in this work, 
athough it seems human, is only an 
tment of that dim, sardonic imita- 
af life that.is art and philosophy. 
Fof this is not a book about a man, but 
A book about a man’s concept of a 











Man, and the man who conceives is 








Aimselt the author's ironic concept. 
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Dr. Mann in an early chapter gives 
the reader the key when he describes 
the “devouring drop” which eats with 
lifelike voracity but is inorganic— 
and the heliotropic “vegetation” of 
chemical crystals that, growing on 
sand in water glass, pathetically seeks 
the light as if it sensed it. So, in lite- 
rature and music and in all man’s 
aesthetic works the material itself is 
not alive although it may be made to 


appear alive. Thus, Adrian Leverkuhn, 
as we are to know him. is purposely 
placed in the framework of the book 
as a figment in the mind of another 


character. 
Other novelists have used 
point-of-view, 


a similar 
although I do not think 
anyone has intended quite this effect 
before. Dr. Mann’s method is beauti- 
fdlly appropriate. His work is about 
art, about knowing. about morality and 
about the authoritarian amorality of 
the liberated senses. His hero is deli- 
berately an abstraction of an abstrac- 
tion. It is as absurd to expect Adrian 
Leverkuhn to “come to life” as to ex- 
pect a bloom of copper sulphate to go 
to seed. 

I SHALL NOT insult you by synop- 
sizing the Faust legend which is the 
plot. However, the confrontation scene 
in which Leverkuhn envisions Mephi- 
stopheles is a remarkable passage. In 
the original it is composed in Luther’s 
German; Mrs. Porter has translated it 
miraculously into Elizabethan English. 
For verbal virtuosity combined with 
depth of meaning this section of the 
narrative ranks with the great scenes 
in Joyce and Eliot. 

It is also superogatory to point out 
Dr. Mann‘s long identification with 
Goethe and Germany's identification 
with Faust. There are these new ele- 
ments: the Mephistopheles, although 
vividly imagined by Leverkuhn, is in 
reality paresis, a disease that is linked 
with the romantic ego and which in 
Baudelaire and Nietzsche led to im- 
portant discoveries about the aesthetic 
and moral values of sense-transfer- 
ence; Leverkuhn recognizes the full 
extent of the evil he has evoked when 
his spiritual child, whom he calls Echo, 
dies of meningitis and when his other 
friends and lovers gw to terrible deaths; 
and the extremity of’ this Faust’s know- 
ing, though musical, leads to a “break- 
through” to an intensity of expression 
that confounds all previous and ac- 
cepted, if arbitrary, moral responses 
to art. 

To me the basic statement of the 
book is dense and valuable. It is im- 
plied in the variations of the Faust 
legend. The device that the author has 
used to dramatize the werkings-out of 
Leverkuhn’s aesthetic incantations is 
technical and difficult to understand. 
There is no doubt that it will keep 
many unmusical but otherwise guali- 
fied readers from a full appreciation of 
the book, 

In much the same way that Serenus 
Zeitblom, an ironic abstraction posing 
as a narrator, is the lens through which 
Leverkuhn is seen. so Arnold Schoen- 
berg’s duodecimal— musical system, 
sometimes called the twelve-tone sys- 
tem and often referred to incorrectly 
as atonality, is the metaphor that ex- 
presses the damnable results of Lever- 
kuhn’s possessed art. For from the 
time of his earliest works to the awe- 
some Lamentation of Dr. Faustus of 
which Serenus reports him as saying 


“it takes back the Ninth Symphony,” 
Leverkuhn’s career is that of a pro- 
gressive diabolism. It is Mann’s hypo- 
thesis that the twelve-tone technique 
which makes for a fluid of semi-tonal 
sound, a constantly shifting texture 
that is at no time moored to a tradi- 
tional chordal .basis with which values 
can be associated but that has only the 
pattern of its own melody, results in a 
derangement of the auditor’s percep- 
tion of values 

What is this system on which the 
meaning of the book depends? In 
Schoenberg’s (and Leverkuhn’s) music 
there is no scale. Instead there is a 
series of twelve chromatic semitones 
(i.e., halfsteps not whole steps). There 
are no combinations of these semitones 
that function as do the dominant, sub- 
dominant and tonic cnords in the old 
system. Yet these semitones are ar- 
ranged in a strict order of succession 
so that the ear hears a coherent struc- 
ture of sound. While any twelve semi- 
tones can be arbitrarily chosen by the 
composer, and it makes no difference 
in which octave they appear first, every 
phrase of the composition must refer 
to these twelve notes and the series 
must be presented each time it is 
stated in the same order that it was 
originally given. 

Dr. Mann has noticed that this system 
of music in its freedom and rigorous 
discipline (any twelve semitones may 
make up a row but once the pattern is 
set it must be adhered to) is analogous 
to a similar love of freedom and au- 
thority in the German personality. He 
traces this back to Martin Luther and 
the Reformation, both socially and 
musically. For in mediaeval times 
there was not even the traditional sys- 
tem of harmony as we know # and 
composers were forced to construct 
their music by augmentation and dimi- 
nution. The rigid, repetitive dance 
forms of the passacaglia and chaconne 
grew out of this. And the willing re- 
pressions of Lutheranism, the denial 
of individual liberty for the community 
of God, the emotional frustrations that 
lead to the ambivalent strivings Dr. 
Mann believes are peculiar to the Ger- 
man, began then. too. In fact, there is 
a relation between this idea and the 
theories of Erich Fromm who considers 
the freely-chosen sacrifice of personal 
freedom in favor of identification with 
the mass and the security that brings, 
the tendency towards authoritarianism 
of our times, to be a sado-masochistic 
impulse. And just as twelve-tone music 
is the most highly expressive art tech- 
nique we have, so that segment of our 
culture whose mass-personality e¢on- 
formation is analogous to the freedom- 
discipline of the musical system is also 
one of the most expressive aspects of 
our society. German musie, German 
poetry, German architecture and aci- 
ence, German philosophy and theology 
are as great and as valuable as they 
are because of the sado-masochism of 
the German psyche. 

7 7 - 

THIS DR. FAUSTUS, like the music 
he writes in which the ironic displace- 
ment of values leads to a spiritual 
chaos, is a post-romantic. Certain de- 
tails of his life, his infection with the 
disease that will be his Beelzebub on 
a casual visit to a house of prostitution 
despite the warning of the woman, his 
abandonment of normal love and affec- 
tion for the total commitment to his 
muse that he feels is essential, are para- 
phrases of Nietzsche's life. Since his 
music, so deeply inspired and ardently 
constructed, by dissolving traditional 
associations destroys value, Leverkuhn 
is also like the romantic philosopher 
whose teachings adumbrated the total 
lie of Nazism. Nevertheless, Adrian 
Leverkuhn is not a representation of 
Nietzsche, nor of Richard Wagner as 
some may suggest, nor even Germany. 


This imaginary German artist remains 
the figment in Serenus Zeitblom’s mind, 
the alter-ego of the “decent” German 
humanist who retires from his post 
when the Nazi’s get too bad, to contem- 
plate the evil of nis time. Zeitblom and 
Leverkuhn are Germany, the equivocal 
good side and the dedicated bad side- 
of the same personality. 

They are also a composite symbol of 
modern man. I need only walk the 
street when I finish typing this to see 
the same flux of values around me to 
which Schoenberg’s music habituates 
me aurally. The old, accepted patterns 
are broken up; the new ones evade your 
senses. Technology has given us cul- 
tural media that make greater amounts 
of all possible worlds available to us, 
but as greater numbers of us tend to 
know and enjoy the same institutions 
we have less choice of them, fewer 
standards of comparison and we are in- 
creasingly uncertain as to what is valu- 
able. I walk down the street and see 
a tie of new pattern in the window. 
I think, How hideous! A month from 
now I shall have seen ties like that on 
influential friends, on actors in the 
movies, these ties’ qualities will have 
been cried to me from the newspapers 
and magazines and the radio. And I 
shall think, How beautiful! 

The more we know, the greater our 
virtuosity, the greater the confusion of 
our choice, the less we choose, the more 
we obey. . 

” » - 

This, then, scantily and crudely, is 
some of what Thomas Mann has to say 
on the German problem, the artist, the 
crisis of our times. As art and man lose 
sight of their humanity—art, of course, 
never really having it but only patheti- 
cally reflecting man’s humanity—in 
their compulsion to become something 
else that is richer, more complex, ex- 
presses more, they lose human defini- 
tion, their virtues became interchange- 
able with their vices, good breeds evil 
and vice-versa, and soon there is no 
humanity, only existence. That is the 
abyss we face 

Or I might put it like this. Art in 
itself is neither moral nor amoral. It 
is only dead. Man is alive, but he 
defines himself as a man only in terms 
of his values. He will still be alive 
if his values lose their diversity and 
become homogenous, but he will lose 
his ability to select himself out of a 
diverse world. He will no longer be 
human. He will come off a production 
line complete with interchangeable 
parts. Art, poor, dead art that so sadly 
reflects life is also losing its humanity. 
lis very freedom to choose, its very 
knowledge of all the choices there are, 
results in a loss of value, a flux of feel- 
ing and ultimately a limiting of choice. 

Are we selling our humanity to find 
out, only to find out we have sold our 
humanity? 

(Next week, we shall print a short 
analysis, relevant to this review, of 
Mann’s esthetics by Mr. Bardin.) 
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Masters. By Martin Buber. New 


ARTIN BUBER'’S “re-discovery” of Hasidism at the turn of the century 
M ranks with the somewhat later popular ‘re-discovery” of Kierkegaard as 


the two most significant reflexive acts of the twentieth-century intellect. 


It represents something that is considerably move than a refinement of the sense 
of the past: namely, a shift in loyalty from a unilinear progressive rationalism 
to a movement and a person, both now long dead, who were nevertheless more 
right than we; it is not so much a = ‘ wend be nai 


“failure of nerve” 
up of the 


as an abrupt giving 
ghost by 
From the point of view of philosophy, 


with his 
Christainity. 
Hasidism arose to meet what was re- 
ferred to not so long ago as “the ob- 


jisciple, Jacob Frank, along 


the secular spirit followers, converting to 
it is further testimony to the dominance 
of our age by Existentialism; only those 
who, like the inimitable Bertrand Rus- 
sell, see the history of non-positivisti: 


philosophy as a 


jective situation.” The law could claim 
no apparent relationship to the full- 
life; the ‘lust for 
»verrunning reality” ended in orgiastic 
apostasy; Hasidism undertook to repair 
only in its borrowed Sarterian frippery in its own way the damaged relation 
—will cry foul. From the point of between man and God. 

view of Judaism, it marks the end of * 
the “religion of reason” (good rid- 
dance!) and the beginnings of the re- 
ligion of Jewish existence; the Judaism 
of the future, if there is to be one, will 
be built on Buber’s Hasidism and Ger- 
shom Scholem’s “re-discovery” to the 
Kabbala 


ness of Sabbatian 
ludicrous 


know Existentialism 


series of 


fiascos or who 


. . 


THIS TASK of reparation should not 
be interpreted psychologically. It was 
not only a matter of making the Jews 
»f Eastern Europe think and feel differ- 
ently, and it was in no way a case of 
“adjustment.” Hasidism is supremely 
an ethos, but it is an ethos based on an 
ontology, on what essentially is. This 
ontology is found in the later Kabbala, 
in the doctrine of the “divine sparks,” 
fragments of the original Unity, which 
are imprisoned in the “shells” of 
earthly matter and form, and which 
must be redeemed. The Sabbatian 
movement anticipated this redemption, 
proclaimed it as already achieved, and 
announced that the Law which dis- 
tinguished between permitted and for- 
bidden, holy and profane, was now an- 
nulled; men could no longer sin— in- 
stead they should throw themselves 
into what had previously been sinful, 
therewith making it holy. Hasidism 
aiso rejected the absolute frontier be- 
tween the holy and profane, but it 
that the frontier exists, in a 


+ + ¢ 


HASIDISM, founded in the 18th cen- 
tury by the Baal Shem Tov (Master of 
the Good Name), flourished for about 
a hundred years before it degenerated 
into warring cliques and magical incan- 
tations, though shreds of its vitality 
even today cling here and there to the 
bedy of Judaism. Superfically, it seems 
to-have been a pantheistic movement, 
celebrating the “inner light” and spon- 
taneous worship, akin to similar ten- 
dencies in contemporary Protestantism 
— but only superfically, and only if we 
regard it with the blase eye of the dis 
believing histerian of religion. When 
we study it with Buber,*as something 
from which we wish to learn, it is a 
revolutionary way ef life which pro- 
duced “a number of religious personali- 
ties of a vitality, spiritual strength, a 


insisted 


limits deter- 
that which 

man hallows in his goodness is good, 
the “sparks” are from their 
shells, the world is pressed ever further 
I perfection of 


fluctuating fashion, its 


mined by man’s actions: 


raised 
toward the 


a complete 
sacrament, to the “end of days” Wwhich 
is not Now) when all is redeemed. It is 
raise” the evil in the 
world to good; it is a concrete act of 
unification, the abrogation of the exile 
of the Shechina (God’s 
the world. Morality in 
objectivel creative it 
world both in appearance 


in man’s power to‘ 


presence) in 
Hasidism is 
changes the 
and essence. 


“In all thy ways shalt thou know 
him.” The archetypical image is that 
patriarch Enoch: “Enoch was a cobbler; 
with each stitch of his awl that drew 
together the top and bottom leather, he 
joined God and his Shechina.” The ideal 
man is not the ascetic, the contempla- 
tive, oc the scholar—it is “he who 
walks God in the midst of 
the world, takes part in the life of the 
people, and raises it up to God.’ Man 
is responsible for God's fate in the 
world; morally responsible and meta- 
physically (i. e., really) responsible; 
that is the “infinite ethos of the mo- 
ment.” Hasidism is nique in that it is 
an ethical mysticism. 


with 


Buber’s Hasidism is existential be- 
cause it is not a theory directed at the 
unveiling of truth; it does not seek 
knowledge but sanctity; and not indi- 
vidual sanctity, but a sanctified com- 
munity. “The decisive factor for the 
nature and greatness of Hasidism is not 
found in a teachipg, but ... in a mode 
of life which shapes a community.” Re- 
ligious movements like Hasidism “desire 
not to give men instruction in the 
nature of God, but rather to show men 
the way on which they can meet God.” 
Those who have read the writings of 
Buber previously made available in 
English ({ and Thou and Between Man 
and Man) can see how much his ad- 


mittedly original contribution to the- 
ology — e. g., the definition of religion, 
not in terms of dogma, but as the 





manifold originality such as have never 
. +» » appeared together in so short a 
time in the history of religion,” which 
was nourished by profound if obscure 
and contained the 
premises of “an elaborate theological 
argument. Perhaps instead of Hasidism, 
we should say Buber’s Hasidism, for he 
has undoubtedly made it more than it 
was (though he would deny this 
heatedly); he admits only to 


sources, unuttered 
MARVELOUS JOURNEY: 
Brazilian Literature. By 


New York: Alfred 


Four Cen- 
turies of 
Samuel Putnam. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

having 
carried Hasidism into the world “against 
its will,” and to having composed a 
“theological commentary” on the Ha- 
sidic way of life. But to read the col- 
lection of Hasidic Buber 
scooped out of the dust-bin of histery, 
and then to read the theology he has 
worked out of it, is to appreciate the 
creative élan ef his “commentary.” 


Sanvet. PUTNAM is one of this 


country’s outstanding authorities on 
Brazil, and probably the leading U. S. 
tales which student of Brazilian literature. He has 
translated several important works df 
including 


Gilberto Freyre’s masterful survey of 


moderna Brazilian authors 


plantation life during colonial days, 


Hasidism, as Buber describes it, is 
the intersection of two Jewish tradi- 
tions, Kabbala and Rabbinism, at a 
point of disaster: the debacle of the 
17th century Sabbvatian movement, with 
its leader, Sabbatai Zevi, the “false 
Messiah,” going over to Islam, and his 
es . Dr. Putnam entitles his book Marvel- 
»us Journey and he succeeds in giving 
the reader a feeling of the great love, 
respect and appreciation which he him- 
self has for the literature of the con- 
tinent’s only Portugese-speaking nation. 
ANNOUNCES | He ties together the story in a running 

| narrative that avoids boring the reader 

OUTSIDE TIME | with an excessive number of meaning- 

A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM less names and dates, without once 
by DACHINE RAINER becoming superficial in his treatment 
Hand-set, printed & cloth-bound by of the subject. 

Holley Cantine and Dachine Rainer 
in a numbered edition of 500 copies 
PRICE: $1.00 
ART & POLITICS SERIES No. 1 
Order from 


RETORT PRESS, Bearsville, N. Y. 


which is 
He is the 
»f the Handbook of Latin Amer- 
can Studies, and is in all ways qualified 


the English rendition of 
The Masters and the Slaves. 


editor 


to write the present work. 





‘Miss Rainer’s poem .. . is exciting and 


successtul 


NEIL WEISS, The New Leader 


RETORT PRESS 


The story of the literature produced 
by the Brazilian people is tied in closely 
with the history of that people. A liter- 
ature cannot be separated from the 
events and the people which give it 
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Land of the Future 


Reviewed by ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


birth. Dc. Putnam realizes this and does 
a fine job of intergrating the three 
elements without turning his book into 
a historical or a sociological study. The 
author notes the interacting influences 
of the Portuguese mother country and 
her American upstart on one another. 

At the same time he observes and 
comments on the other elements which 
entered into the formation of a separate 
Brazilian literature, the influences of 
the physical environment, the Indians 
and the Negroes. He brings to our 
attention the fact that Brazil early 
began to develop a literature which 
was fundamentally her own. And he 
shows us that today the literature of 
Brazil is the most fecund and the most 
developed of Latin America. As Dr. 
Putnam says in his final paragraph: 
“Brazil is the land of the future in more 
ways than one, and her writers are 
now ready to speak in the full, deep- 
throated accents of maturity.” 

This book will be of interest to the 
student of Latin America affairs who 
desires a jumping off place for obtain- 
ing a deeper knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the largest country in the region. 
A selected list of works available in 
English, French, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, as well as a chronological list 
of the principal Brazilian authors and 
their chefs d’oeuvres is appended to 
th book. For the general reader, Dr. 
Putnam's work should provide enjoy- 
able reading as well as insight into the 
ideas and the history of our Brazilian 
neighbors. 


memory and expectation of a concrete 
dialogue between God and man — owe 
to his work in Hasidism. 

+ » * 

A BOOK REVIEW is obviously not 
the place to summarize a philosophy 
(or theology) which comprehends 
world history, creation, revelation, re- 
demption, the mystery of Israel, as well 
as most of the other traditional prob- 
lems of the ages. Nor is this occasion— 
the publishing of some of Buber’s most 
significant essays in English—the proper 
one for the exercise of a critical dia- 
lectic. There will be time to discuss 
objections (and I have some) when our 
“highbrow” readers can follow a dis- 
cussion of Buber with the same atten- 
tion they reserve for Henry James; and 
in any case, I feel more qualified to 
read such a discussion than to initiate it. 

(Irving Kristol is an editor of Com- 
mentary.) 
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® *Mnoy the Soviet critic. 








THE SOVIET THEATRE 


By VERA ALEXANDROFF 


MONG the preseniaiions of the last Moscow theatrical season, the play Great 
A Force ty Boris Romashov scored the biggest success — according to Soviet 


critics. 


That this appraisal reflects the official view is indicated by the fact 


that the play was awarded a Stalin prize of the first degree (one hundred thousand 


rubles). 


Romashov’s name does not mean much to the youngest Russian generation; he 


jis rather a playwrighi o1 the Soviet 
stage of some years ago. His first play, 
Fedka the Captain, appeared in 1921. 
The plevwright was the child of actors, 
and his plays have frequently been 
concerned with thespians. The Shift 
of Heroes deals completely with actors. 
He himself, vefore becoming a play- 


wright, was an actor. 


His first comedy, The Airy Pastry, 
was performed by the Moscow Theatre 
of Revolution in 1924 and earned for its 
author the reputation of being “a 
pioneer of the contemporary new 
dramaturgy.” Romashov’s distinction 
was that he was the first playwright of 


the Soviet scene who abandoned revo- 


lutionary themes plucked from Euro- 


pean history and sought to accomplish 
similar purposes within the setting of 
his contemporary context. In spite of 
this depiction, however, he enjoyed 
real acclaim f-om neither the critics 
nor from his audience. Partly, this 
chu be explained technically; although 
h: has “an easy hand” in plot ma- 
nipulation, his dramatic developments 
an. his hero characters sre formal, 
schematic (e.g.. The End of Krivorylsk, 
The Mattress, The Firebridge. 


RELATIVELY MORE SUCCESSFUL 
wat his play The Warriors (1934), for 
which he received a third prize in All- 
Soviet's play competition. As is indi- 
cated by its title, this play dealt with 
the subject of the military, or rather 


with the lives of high military offi- 


tials of the Red Army. The main 
character is Gulin, commander of the 
corps, a man with a peasant back- 
ground whose career was fashioned in 
the Civil War, and who does not agree 
with the new line of the necessity of 
re-learning military art. In a way, he 
is a forerunner of Ivan Gorlov in 
the well-known play, The Front of 
Korneitchuk, which appeared in 1942. 
The new play, Great Force, deals 
with the modern problem of the “di- 
vestment of a slavish cringing be- 
fore the West.” This evil is repre- 
sented bv Professor Trofim Miliagin, 
director of a scientific research insti- 
tute. The author softens the views of 
his hero which are self-harmful—in 
the Soviet view; his first appearance 
in the play even produces a good im- 
pression, according to the critic Kholo- 
ov (in Literaturnaya Gazetta), “re- 
£atdless of his high position and well- 
tailored foreign suit.” In fact, he seems 
like a “hail fellow .well met.” He 
employs “our words, the right ones.” 
But the wary critic warns that this 
appearance is deceiving and that the 
audience had best observe him more 
closely. Miliagin’s favorite word is 
“okay”; this alone, stete; Kholodov, 
is not too serious a fault, for anyone 
Can be. guilty of an offensive man- 
Rerism. Bu. Miliagin was only re- 
tently abroad and his “okays” are 





Used in connection “with endless bows 
before the Vest.” They thus begin to 
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According to what Milizgin reveals, 
corditions in foreign countries seem 
remarkable. Ihe people in these coun- 
tries “have service, they have al] com- 
forts ... they know how to live.” In 
the eyes of the Soviet critic, who 
mouths the words of nis Soviet mas- 
te1., all this would be damning enough. 
But, alas, Miliagin goes further. He 
makes the error of telling his col- 
leagues abou. an article in a foreign 
magazine which describes the insti- 
tute of which he is a director. His 
comment: “Isn't it nice when you're 
known abroad?” Important item: how 
did he say .his blasphemy? And the 
é soviet aesthetician answers: He spoke 
not only, “with tenderness” but “with 
a kind of slavish respectful breath- 
ing.” In his opinion, the author and 
the actor Grigoriev, who performed 
the role of Miliagin, provide rich ma- 
terial which can be utilized ic divest 
the “injurious ideologies of the Mili- 
agins.” It seems that the Miliagins 
enjoy passing themselves off as men 
of wide views who are hostile to 


”» 


“narrow-mindedness.” Example: every 
time one of Miliagin’s colleagues says 
something about “our Soviet science,” 
he repies characteristically and even 
with irritation: “Our science! Such a 
science doesn’t exist. .. . Science be- 
longs to the entire world.” 

But—in the play—the Politburo is 
not without friends. Pavel Lavrov, an 
old friend of Miliagin, is eager to 
unmask him. Lavrov’s retort is that 
he cherishes all that is made “in our 
country, with our own hands.” The 
critic is however unsatisfied—such a 
rejoinder is too weak. He warns all 
the Miliagins that‘in our time and in 
our country a cosmopolite is & par- 
ticularly ugly phenomenon.” Lavorov 
and Miliagin fall 


ashamed,” says Lavrov, 


epart; “Il am 
“when I hear 
such an affected admiration of for- 
eigners, I am ashamed.” Miliagin’s 
reply: He is not particularly admiring, 
but “what is good is good”—and as 
we might add—is good. After several 
glasses of .wine, Miliagin confesses: 
“We must all learn how to arrange 
our life. You know, for example, what 
my soul wants? Peace, sunny calm- 
ness, coziness. Of course, 1] am saying 
this only entre nous, between friends. 
Another in my place would lie. I am 
aso and so, but I am frank. During 
the war, we fought and did not hide— 
nov we merit it—a better life. Lavrov, 
the alter ego of the Politburo, flares 
up. Miliagin retracts. li seems that 
he was saying these horrible things 
only as a “joke.” 
* * . 

IT IS NOT DIFFICULT ito foresee 
tuat Miliagin’s “well-being” is soon to 
be brought to a rapid end. He is later 
guilty of an error—he failed to list 
in the program of the Institute an 
important work of Lavrov—and he is 
discharged soon after. The audience, 
of course, is fully aware of the fact 
that this “disgrace” is not the result 


of an error but of Miliagin’s admira- 
tion for foreign countries. Kholodov, 
the eritic, is still not fully satisfied. 
He sanctions the plot development, but 
laments its lack of political emphasis. 
“It is regretful he writes, “that no- 
body in the play put te Miliagin— 
who is such an admirer of bourgeois 
civilization, European comfort and 
American service—this question: You, 
Miliagin, what do you stand for— 
Communism or Capitalism?” The critic. 
tells his readers that from people like 
Miliagin you never can expect aid in 
the fight against the West; on the 
contrary, they raise their voices spon- 
taneously “against the danger of ex- 
cesses in our fight against sJavish 
cringing.” Kholodov does not deny 
that such “excesses” take place in 
reality—but compared to slavish cring- 
ing, he finds them by fer the lesser 
evil. 

This fight against slavish cringing is 
today the main task of official Soviet 
erit.cs. It is hardly accidental that 
the play which was next most highly 
praised was A Point of Honor by 
Alexander Stein, who in his version 
represents Miliagin by his character 
Losev, who too was r-cently abroad. 


Losev’s outward appearance, however, 
has little in common with that of 
Miliagin. If Miliagin resembles a “fresh 
Yankee,” Losev looks rather more like 
a “respectful Englishman,” as the 
same critic Kholodov remarks in an- 
other issue of Literaturnaya Gazeita 
(Why Professor Losev Remains Si- 
lent,” July 17, 1948). 

The audience meets Losev in the hall 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences; 
r+ has just returned from a mission 
to the US and is giving a report about 
his trip. Losev and Dobtotvorsky, a 
colleague, had a sizable success abroad, 
it seems. Two foreign universities 
granted them honorary degrees and 
the news about their discovery of an 
important anesthesia caused a sensa- 


tion abroad. Losev tells us el] this 


“with reservation and self-digniiy.” 
Losev then -ells his hearers that even 
“the press of Hearst and Patterson- 
Mccormick—which always lies about 
what is going on in the Soviet Union 
—greeted our work with compliments.” 
It is obvious-—to thie Soviet sophisti- 
cetes—that this remark attacking the 
Hearst-Daily News axis is just a ruse 
tu placate the feelings of the Soviet 
guardians of patriotism. But one of 
the assembly is not to be fooled. He 
remarks to Losev: “This eulogy so 
impressed 77ou that you decided to sell 
the primacy of Soviet science to 
American firms. . . . In this magazine 
(waving an Americar. magazine) it is 
reported that you, Professor Losev, 
expressed the desire to hand the 
manuscript with the detailed descrip- 
tion of your anesthetic to a Medical 
Publishing House in New York. ... I 
am asking you, is this vompatible with 
your position as a Soviet scientist?” 


* * 7 


LOSEV REMAINS SILENT. His ac- 
cuser bangs on the table. “Answer 
truthfully, yes or no?” Such a truth- 
ful answer, according to the critic, 
would be this: “Yes, | am Professor 
Losev, whose education has been paid 
for by the Soviet Government, who 
owes everything to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and yet I handed te an Amer- 
ican firm the description of a dis- 
covery of utmost importance. I fully 
rvalized what I was doing. Before my 
departure for America, I secretly made 
a copy from the original which was 
kept in the safe of Professor Dobrot- 
vorsky. Yes, this werk has not yet 
been published in Moscow. And so 
shat? The priority ef Soviet science 
is none of my concern, Did I think 
that my discovery could be used by 
the American imperialist again&t my 
vwn country? No. As a matter of 
fact, I did not. I want only glory... .” 

After this, about an anesthetic, the 
action of the play develops as is to 
be expected. Losev is forced out of 
his position—his new status is that of 
a “former scientist.” “Cosmopolitanism” 
is denounced, “national pride” ti- 
umphs. Long live the Soviet State! 


(Vera Alexandroff is the we)].known 
critic of Russian literature; contfribu- 


tor to The Russian Review and other 
publications.) 
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LETTERS 





(This letter is a reply to David J. 
Dallin’s recent New Leader article 
on the present Chinese situation. Mr. 
Shaplen is the former head of News- 
week's Far Eastern Bureau.) 


R. DALLIN’s lead article, “The 
M Debacle in China,” in The New 
Leader of November 27, seems 


to me a clear example of what you 
might call “the fallacy of the simple 
summation.” Its errors are epitomized 
in the dateline — Frankfurt. Writing 
from Europe, where he has been study - 
ing developments at first Land for his 
series of cogent reports, Mr. Dallin 
makes the mistake of applying the 
same sliderule in appraising Comm 4- 
nism in Asia. With all due respect to 
Mr. Dallin, whose opinions we always 
value, I believe he completely misin- 
terprets evenis in Asia today. 
” * . 

IT IS ONE THING to assert that 
Communism is the same the worid 
over, that its objectives and, by and 
large, its methods are always detect- 
able if not predictable. It is something 
entirely different to insist that we can 
fight Communism either where it al- 
ready rules or where it threatens 
the same fashion everywhere. 

I agree with Mr. Dallin that, as 
things now stand in the Orient, “no 
one, except the U.S., can check the 
Soviet drive.” But where Mr. Dallin 
m kes his greatest mistake is in 
equating the power significance of 
Soviet imperialism in Europe with 
that in Asia to the exclusion of the 
ideological impulse. It would be a lot 
easier for us if it were true that the 
impact of Communist ideas ended all 

ver the world in 1946. Let us hope 
it really has ended in Europe, but 
unfortunately, in Asia, everything I 
have seen myself and appraised, from 
Manchuria to Southeast Asia, denies 
this. Stated in simple terms it comes 
to this: The ideological attraction of 
Communism in Asia continues because, 

n spite of everything else, Communist 
expansion there has tended initially to 
raise the standard of living of back- 
ward peoples. In Europe, I believe 
most of us are agreed that such ex- 
pansion has almost instantly depressed 
the standards and conditions of living 

This may be a hard fact for us to 
swallow. but unless we do we will go 
on making the same mistakes in Asia 
In order to beat the Communists there, 
we must be prepared to offer the hun- 
iveds of millions in China and South- 
east Asia something better. That means 


ve than just the security they may 


force, whether we build 
ip an army in South Korea, as M 
Dallin suggests, or create a formidable 
pase on Fo ysa. I arm indeed in favo 
~ our maint ung uch bases as we 
ve in Korea and at Tsingtao in 
rth China nd I would like to 
and othe! built up. ~But if 
lo nothing yre than that, will oni 
v a matter of time before the e- 
’ Bataans 
o > i 


MR. DALLIN errs in saving that 
t concept of invincibility of Sov 
force” is the basis of the new Com- 
nist advance in China. There is no 
such concept at all among Chinese 
The Chinese Communists continue to 
advance because they have a well- 
organized, efficient army, bolstered by 
political commissars—and because they 
have a program to go with it. It 
actually makes little difference whether 
or not we, in our sophistication, be- 
lieve that program to be a hoax, or 
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The China Debacle 


A Reply to David J. Dallin 


By Robert Shaplen 


whether we point out that the Chinese 
reds are not agrarian reformers but 
are really Communists. In the first 
place, they ‘ave never denied their 
Marxist orientation. Mao Tze-tung 
hin self has told me that he wants “to 
Communize China,” that his “New 
Democracy” is just an interim pro- 
gram. So why all the fuss about how 
l he really is? Of course he is, and 


he says so himself! 

Even the degree of Moscow aid, 
established or not (and I do not think 
Mr. Dallin has established it materi- 
ally), becom. s academic; we know the 
Chinese CP is in the Moscow orbit, so 
why labor that point? The pattern of 
village elections along with land for 
the peasant taken from the murdered, 
beaten, or fleeing landlord may all be 
a sinister plot, a poison piece of sugar 
before the whip descends, but it whets 
the appetite, and the sooner we realize 
that the better. 

So, when Mr. Dallin says that “so- 
cial conditions have not improved” in 
Communist areas, he is wishfully talk- 
ing through his dialectical hat. Again, 
it would be easier if he were right, 
but he is not; I have seen otherwise. 
There has indeed been terror (although 
[ am surprised to find so expert a 
student of Soviet terror say casually 
that it exceeds that of the civil war 
in Russia) but, false as we may think 
them to be in the long run, the “re- 
forms” offered Chinese peasants in 
red areas are paying dividends now. 
If this were not the case, the Com- 
munists would not be advancing as 
rapidly as they are, dzspite the Kuo- 
mintang collapse. You cannot control 
one-fourth of a country as large as 
China, and a population of some 
175,000,000, through terror alone, and 
go on fighting a civil war at the same 
time. 

o . o 

CHIANG’S REGIME may be no 
worse than Turkey’s or Greece’s, as 
Mr. Dallin says. Potentially, there may 
still be more good in the Kuomintang 
than in the other two, But the cost 
of completely rescuing Chiang now 
looms as prohibitive, politically and 
financially—at least $4 or $5 billion 
would be necessary. It is my own be- 
lief that we lost the important round 
in China in 1946, when, during the 
Marshall mission, we encouraged the 
most reactionary elements in the KMT 
by giving aid to Chiang before he 
made any actual reforms in his regime 

the supposed condition of our aid. 

Coalition in China now should not 
be considered because of course the 
Communists would rule it, but whether 
or not Marshall should have tried it 
in 1946, remains a highly arguable 
point. It was not simply a question 
thinkiag that the Chinese CP 
was lifferent is Mr. Dallin says 
Even then the Chinese CP was strong, 
ad a strong army, had control of 


100,000,000 or more people, and it was 
a drast matter of halting an awful 
civil war and depending on Chiang’s 
long experience in controlling Com- 
munists internally during the critical 


Stabilizing period. 

It is very easy for critics here to 
sit back and say what a terrible mis- 
take that all was, along with Yalta. 
It may be true that you can’t do busi- 
ness with Communists anywhere, but 
it is equally true that the alternative 
risks must be weighed in terms of 
what will help the greatest number. 
At the end of the war China had to 
have peace at almost any price, and 


of that there was no doubt. Our vital 
function was to disarm both the KMT 
and the’ CP armies down to a com- 
bined total of 90 divisions, mostly 
KMT, and in effect to supervise the 
start of cbalition. Many experienced 
students of China argue that it was 
not and is not possible to reform the 
KMT under*Chiang, that the regime 
is too dependent. down to the grass- 
roots, on those v:ho will fight reform 
to the very =nd because it means their 
own lives and property. 

Tha. may be so, but my own feeling 
remans that, even at worst, it was 
always worth attempting to establish 
a substantial holding operation in Asia, 
while we sought to bring Stalin to a 
halt in Europe first. This is not to deny 
Asia’s dynamic and inevitable revo- 
lution; but in terms of equally inevi- 
table power politics, that much of a 
choice did and does indeed confront 
us. Marshall’s hope in 1946 was to 
effect a decent breathing spell in China 
which would clear the air for KMT 
economic recovery and spur democ- 
racy by giviug the army-less liberals, 
the university groups and Democratic 
Leaguers, etc., a chance to make them- 
selves heard. His greatest defeat and 
disappointment was in seeing this 
group comp.etely subjugated, through 
subsequent polarization. 

- - ~ 

HAVING VERY LIKELY lost most 
of China, the least we can do now is 
to rescue Southeast Asia for democ- 
racy while time remains. Our record 
there to date is not one of which to 
be proud. We remain one world war 
behind in our global awareness and 
at least two revolutions behind in 
Asia—the Chinese and the nationalist 
revolts since World War II in the 
southeast. Our only possible come- 
back in China would seem to lie in 
some sort o* supervised and decent 
holding operation in Central and South 
















































China (with or without Chiang, 
pending on what happens) —BUT 
be at all feasible, such an operatj 
must not stand alone! 

We must also finally persuade Fra 
and Holland .o give in to inevi - 
nationalist victories in Indochina 
Indonesia (as the British have in Ip 
and Burma), and then we must h 
in the establishment of new gover 
ments there which can move gradug 
toward democracy without having 
continue the fight for freedom indg 
nitely. What this means, in effect 
forcing the French and Dutch tof 
up to the spirit and letter of ag 
ments they themselvse have alre 
made—the French as far back 
March, 1946. We must not be afraid 
ct because of our commitments 
Europe with France and Holland, 

The Marshall Plan and any West 
Union will in the long run dep 
both economically and strategically 
the degree of cohesion we can est 
lish from Paris to Saigon and f 
the Hague to Batavia. We must 
least strengthen the democratic und 
belly in Asia. If agreement me 
dealing initially with some Com 
nists like Ho Chi-minh in Indochi 
the gamble is again worthwhile 
cause there is no other choice but 
aster: the alternave is a comple 
Communist Indochina within two 
three years, not a French  vict 
Viet Nam’s leaders today remain fa 
fifths nationalist, perhaps  one-i 
Communist. 
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IF WE CAN establish some sort 
beginning democratic federation 
southeast Asia, and then help it 
with a small edition of the Ma 
Plan, in which Japan could pla 
guided part, we will not only be spa 
ing our money in Asia wisely, but 
will give the people of Asia thei 
they’ve been looking for. 








The Background of Mistake: 


(Continued from Page Two) 

some 6000 active members, and tens of 
thousands of sympathizers.” He claimed 
that his party is not an emigre organ- 
ization since “five-sixths of its mem- 
bers are within Russia...” It is only 
surprising to note that the gentleman 
did not claim8that a member of his 
party discovered America and that an- 
other member was the founder of 
Christendom 


The real story of this party reads 
quite differently. Before this last war 
it was rather a small group of Russian 
emigres, mainly in the Balkans, with 
strong sympathies toward the Italian- 
German brand of totalitarianism. In its 
first program, it advocated for Russia 
a new type of “dictatorship” and was 
1ocratic forms of gov- 

ause of this affinity with 
National Socialist ideology members of 
this party were permitted during the 
war to go to German-occupied Russia 
and conduct propaganda in the German 
camps with Russian prisoners of war. 


opposed to den 


) 
ernment. Bec 


In its second program, published in 
1944, the NTS still maintained that the 
Russian people do not need “the come- 
dy of parliamentary elections” and still 
adhered to the Fiihrer ideology: the 
Head of the future Russian state was 
to be neither a monarch, nor a presi- 
dent; yet an unrestricted power had to 
rest in his hands. The future minister- 
president was to be responsible to this 
Russian Fiihrer only. In the future, 










































Russian Jews should not be coftbid 
a part of the nation; they would 
permitted to leave Russia “will 
their capital” or else to be settledi 
new ghetto. 
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- 7 * 

IN 1948 the party again rep 
its program in accordance with the 
situation, and eliminated some } 
graphs which would provoke new 
eral indignation. The spirit,of thet 
remained unchanged. It began t0 
itself “solidarists,” since the NTS 
ally sounded like Nazi. The pov 
head of state, however, remained; 
retained in the program were infil 
elections and an amazing kind 
parliament, in which a great may 
pointed members had to participa 


Like Franco and his regime i thi 
like the little group of Mussolini#@® jy; 
mirers in today’s Italy, Mr. Bold fer 
party is one of the last remnants @ All 
abominable decade. It began 

= 


influence among the Russians 9 

of Russia after the end of the wa 
many a prominent member has ¥ 
his back on the party during thé 
years. Today the party is on theé 
grade. Local elections in Russi 

camps and organizations always® 
a defeat for the NTS. 

And as far as the people of 
are concerned there is not the 
indication that—if the Commu 
tatorship would end—the people 
prefer a similar dish from theJ 
kitchen. 
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(Continued from Page Seven) 
yourmured, “Intellectuals of the World, 
Unite! You have nothing to. lose but 
your brains.” And one Cummunist, 
at least, spoke the truth at Wroclaw 
(George Lucacs, Hungary) when he 
said, “Russian culture and Soviet cul- 
ture are beyond Western European 
intelligence.” 

AND YET, however apparently im- 
possible it may be to achieve “an at- 
mosphere of friendliness and mutual 
understanding”— to use the words of 
the invitation to the Congress — is it 
right, is it safe for us Americans and 
o:her Westerners to desist from the 
effort? Some say yes. That would 
certainly be the answer of most of the 
members of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It 
would also be the answer of the most 
bitter opponents of the Communists, 
the Socialists. The former believe that 
any association with representatives 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites 
is presumptive of treason. The latter 
that it is presumptive of stupidity. As 
for me, if I were invited once more 
to a World Congress of Intellectuals 
for Peace I would accept. 

It is conceivable, but it would be 
desperately wrong, that, after such 
experience as Wroclaw provided, the 
intellectual leadership of the West, 
particularly Americans, would withr 
d:aw into an isolationism of their own. 
For Americans, isolationism has not 
only historicity but a spurious plaus- 
ibility. Politically, at any rate, America 
could withdraw from the world and 
iis vexatious problems and still re- 
main for some time the most safe and 
powerful of all peoples. She would 





The Congress of Intellectuals 


then be untrue to herself and to all 
others. And in due time she would 
stand alone in the world, self-im- 
prisoned. Dangerous as this would be 
politically, the self-imprisonment of 
her creative scientific and cultural 
forces would be unforgivable and self- 
punitive. 

For one thing, peace can only be 
found in the progressive integration of 
tle world. How feeble its political and 
economic integration in the UN is 
today, without cultural integration, is 
printed in the headlines of every 
aewspaper. The two great cultural 
systems of the globe have for months 
been at the very brink of physical 
warfare. The cold war is a cultural 
war. Even a slight re:saxa.ion of the 
cultural tensions would bring a slack 
of the political tension. Cultural in- 
tegration does not involve surrender 
of the kind sought by the Communists 
at Wroclaw. It involves only a quiet, 
reasonable and continuous discussion 
on a scientific plane. Then it will be 
found that the highest and most uni- 
versal culture lies in the tolerance of 
differences and in their unforced adap- 
tations to one another. Who knows 
what history has in store for us? This 
relaxation of the cultural tension may 
b impossible, but every man shall 
stand up for judgment and he who 
has not sought his neighbor as a friend 
will bear the cloak of guilt. 

FURTHERMORE, it is a iaw of 
scientific and cultural evolution, as in 
biology, that they can reproduce in 
neither isolation nor in bondage. Hitler 
lost the war largely because he put 
Jewish science and culture out of 
Germany and adopted an “Aryan” 
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fsolation. The science and culture of 
the Soviet Union will remain rela- 
tively backward so long. as its intel- 
lectuals are kept out of contact with 
those of the rest of the world and 
made to conform to political norms. 
Ou. own will decline .vo, if for poli- 
tical reasons we cut ourselves off from 
even the Soviet world. There is no 
such thing any more as a merely na- 
tional culture. We have long been far 
beyond that stage and there is no 
sense in trying to turn the clock of 
history back. The essence of science 
and culture is to seek ever more and 
ever newer truths wherever in the 
world they may be found, to combine 
them into ever newer aid nore sig- 
nificant patterns, to pose aiternatives 
and to test them. This is possible only 
under the conditions of freedom. If 
it be true, as some assert, chat liberaJ- 
ism is dying, then science and culture 
will die too. They will become the 
tools of evil on both sides of the great 
chasm and on each side will wither 
away for lack of new blood. 

Hence, however difficult and dis- 
couraging the task, and however mis- 
understood the effort, the intellectuals 
of this side must seek to meet with 
those on the other. Not under the pale 
banner of polite surrender, but in 
vigorous, intelligent disagreement. The 
synthesis of friendship is usually based 
on original disagreement. But dis- 
agreement in isolation is dire peril. 





WILLIAM L. MUNGER 

After an illness of several months 
which he contracted as ECA labor ad- 
visor in Italy, William Munger passed 
away on December 2 in St. Albans, 
Long Island. He was 40 years. old. 

Mr.. Munger had been identified for 
many years with the labor-liberal 
movement. Before accepting his Mar- 
shall Plan assignment in Italy Jast 
August, he served as executive secre- 
tary of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union, 
AFL. He was formerly research di- 
rector of the UAW-CIO and during the 
war served on the staff of the Was 
Production Board. He was one of two 
representatives of the AFL who in- 
vestigated the conditions of labor in 
the Argentine shortly after Peron’s as- 
sumption of power and his report 
served as the basis of iabor s opposition 
to the South Ameritan dictatorship. 

An active member of many organi- 
zations, Mr. Munger was elected to 
the New York State, New York City 
and Queens County Boards of Amer- 
jeans for Democratic Action. He was a 
prominent member of the Liberal Party 
and ran for Congress on its ticket 
several years ago. In addition, Mr 
Munger was a valued contributor to 
The New Leader. 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL , 
National Executive Committee: Mecis 
Saturday, December 11, 2 p. m., at 7 E. 
15th Street, New York. Action on 
recommendations from Eastern Re- 
gional Conference and Committee of 
Twelve on problems immediately be- 
fore the SDF. .. . Florida: August 
Claessens, National Secretary, will be 
in Miami Beach December 24 to Janu- 
ary 3. He will speak at meeting of 
several progressive organizations and 
trade unions. He will also be at Or- 
Jando around January 5, 6, 7.... New- 
ark, N. J.: Augast Claessens, Rutgers 
University instructor, will teach a class» 
of Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, C.LO., Wednesday, December 15, 
1:30 p. m., at the Hotel Essex House. 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom,” Forum, station ° 
WEVD, Sundays. 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gram for December 12. Topic: “Prices, 
Profits and Wages.” Speakers: Aaron 
Levenstein, Research Institute of Amer- 
ica; and William Gomberg, econamist 
of the ILGWU. . . . Mass Meetings: 
Saturday. December 18, 8:30 p. m, 
Liberal Party headquarters, 991 South- 
ern Boulevard, Bronx. Speakers: Rabbi 
Benj. Schultz, weah Kissman, Meyer 
Levenstein, Eli Rosenblatt, H. Zygas. 
Topic: “The Menace of Red Fascism 
and Its Threat to World Peace.” Other 
meetings on January 14, in Boro Park, 
Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn; Friday, Janu- 
ary 21, Whitehall Hotel, Broadway at 
100th Street. . . . S.D. Youth: Meets 
Tuesday, December 14, 8:30 p. m., at 
7 East 15th Street. Speaker: Harry 
Roskolenko, “Recent Developments in 
the Orient.” Fred Shulman has volun- 
teered to act as the youth group leader. 
. . Upper West Side Branch: Meets 
Wednesday, December 15,. 8:30 p. m., 
at Dr. Mishnum’s, 35 West 92nd Street. 
Speaker: Algernon Lee. Topic: “What 
Bolshevism Did to Marxism.” ... B. C. 
Viadeck Forum: Sunday, December 12, 
3} a m. Speaker: Norman Thomas. 
Topic: “What Tectics Next for Social- 
ists.” Forward Auditorium, 175 East 
Broadway, New York. Leon Arkin, 
chairman, Also a concert. ... Luncheon © 
in Honor of Esther Friedman: Tuesday, 
December 14, 1:30 p. m., at Mrs. Ruben- 
stein’s apartment 11, 444 Central Paik 
West. .. . Dawid Ashe speaks on: “A 
New Deal for New York City Schools.” 
New Era Club, 274 East Broadway, Fri- 
day, December 10... . August Claessens 
East Bronx Branch: Meets Monday, 
December 13, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East 
Aremont Avenue, Bronx. . . . William 
Karlin Branch: Meets Thursday. De- 
ceraber 16, 8:30 p m., at the W.C. head- 
quarters, 261 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Speaker and discussion to follow the 
business meeting. ... German Branch: 
Meets Friday, December 17, 8:30 p. m., 
7 East 15th Street, New York. Herman 
Woskow will speak. 
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be reached. In any case, in the Political Com- 
mittee the British first rejected and later ac- 
cepted some of the American amendments, 
which changed the whole idea of the British 
resolution by omitting the definite instruction 
to the Commission to adhere to the boundaries 
» Suggested by Bernadotte. The result will prob- 
ably be the appointment of a Commission which 
‘ this time will bear the proud name of “Con- 
' ciliation Commission”—possibly not very dif- 
ferent from the present “Truce Commission.” 
All crucial decisions which the Assembly will 





REPORT FROM THE 


not manage to bring about will be shifted to 
the new Commission, which may have to re- 
port of the Fourth Assembly in the Fall of 1949, 
unless a special Assembly is called. Meanwhile, 
the peoples of Palestine will have to continue 
their efforts to cope with the realities of the 
situation; but great skepticism prevails as to 
the possibility of direct Jewish-Arab negotia- 
tions at the present juncture. 

o + ? 


THE SOVIET BLOC has not made headway 
during the present Assembly. It is defeated 
on all major issues, usually by 47 to 6. The 


UN 


firmly 


general suspicion against Soviet moves seems 
rooted, 
wording of their proposals. This does not con- 
tribute to a relaxation of the international 
tension—but it is also a result of the interna- 
tional tension. The principal political problems 
of our days remain unsolved. The attempt of 
the UN to intervene in the Berlin quarrel has 
failed. The solution will have to be found by 
other means, and it will take time. The Atlantic 
Pact and ERP may prove more effective than 
the most passionate oratory in the Palais 
ChailJot. 


quite apart from the actual 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








First-Rate Labor Statesmanship 


HE attitude of both the pr yal Amer- 
{ 
ican labor organization, the AFL and the 


CIO, on the issue of So t aggression 
and Communist infiltration has 
friends of freedom everyv re 4 yom to 


the Kremlin and its foreign ag 
The AFL at its convention proposed a general 
severance of trade relations wit Russia 
that country lifts its “barbarous blockade” of 
Berlin. It also called for American entrance 
into a defensive milita alliance agair 
“totalitarian aggression whi may threaten 
friendly nations in Europe, Asia or elsewhere” 
and suggested that it be made a crime against 
international law for an V 
ganize or support, directly or indirectly, “any 
fifth column or fifth column activities in any 
country with which it is at peace.” 
Character- 
istic. was Walter Reuther’s vigorous attack on 
Communists within the trade-union movement: 
“Are they going to be loyal to the CIO or 
to Communism, to this country or to Soviet 
Russia? They are not trade unionists; they 


The CIO was equally outspoker 


are colonial agents for a foreign government 
using trade unions as an operating base.” 

30th labor gatherings greeted enthusiastically 
every reference to an active American foreign 
policy, directed toward checking Communism, 
and to ERP. * * ' 

THAT THE OVERWHELMING majority of 
trade union members in this country are be- 
hind the government’s foreign policy is a fact 
of great political importance which should 
receive the widest possible publicity abroad. 
For it is a trump card of international Com- 
munist propaganda to represent the Truman 
Doctrine, the ERP and other aspects of the 
firm American policy toward Russia which 
Started in 1946 as the product of a few 
“malignant warmongers” and scheming capi- 
talists, undertaken against the will of the 
majority of the American people 

The election drove one large nail into the 
coffin of that propaganda legend; the attitude 
of the two large labor organizations should 
drive a second one. Foreign policy was not a 
serious issue as between Democrats and Re- 
publicans. It was, however, projected into the 
voting by Henry Wallace who, alone, stood for 
all-out appeasement of Stalin as the cure for 
all our ills. 

Wallace enjoyed full freedom of speech, press 
and radio and his votes were honestly counted 
contrary to current practice in every country 
under Soviet domination. His appeasement 
program was rejected, 47 to 1, about as big a 
majority as could be registered in a free and 
honest vote. 

One hopes that President Truman will recog- 
nize that he has an unmistak 
pursue an absolutely firm and unwavering 
policy with a view not only to checking, but 
to rolling back the tide of Soviet aggression 
There should be no mission or submission to 
Moscow, no haggling, no “horse-trading,” no 
payment of blackmail. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment wants peace, let it begin by lifting the 
outrageous blockade of Berlin immediately and 
unconditionally. Period. No talk of any kind 
until the blockade is lifted 


* ‘ 


ible mandate to 


WHERE DOES the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson, expect to go when he dies? 
This question is prompted by the speech which 
this clerical apologist for Stalinism delivered 
in Boston, a speech which he has been de- 
livering all over the country. The Dean made 
one statement after another that was simply 
breath-taking in its demonstrable falsity. One 
thought instinctively of Secretary Hull's in- 
dignant characterization of the Japanese note 


16 


which was presented to him after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor: 

Infamous falsehoods and distortions on a 
scale so huge that I never imagined until today 
that any government on this planet was capable 
of uttering them!” 

The Dean, with a perfectly straight face, said 
there were 434 American air basis “encircling” 
the Soviet Union. Had anyone challenged him, 
I am sure he could not have identified 34, 
probably not four. He spoke of Germany being 
built up into a “spearhead of aggression” 
against the presumably helpless and disarmed 
Soviet Union, although all the rearmament in 


q 





Germany has notoriously been in the Sov 
zone. He spoke of “overwhelming popular sy 
port” for the Red Quisling governments 
eastern Europe—without explaining why ng 
one of these regimes dares to abide by 
verdict of an honest election. 

The Dean would be well advised to read 
last pages of Cardinal Newman’s “Apologia p 
vita sua.” This contains one of the most el 
quent and vigorous denunciations of the sin ¢ 
lying composed in any language. 

The Dean’s performance runs strictly try 
to previous form. I have not seen one wor 
phrase or “idea” attributed to him which wo 
not have been approved by The Daily Worke 
In fact, he is a member of the governing boapgy 
of the Stalinite house-organ of the same nam . 
in London. c 
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There should be some very red faces (ang 
not for political reasons) among those sponsomge 
of this clerical charlatan’s propaganda touew 
who are not themselves convinced Communistg@ 
or fellow-travelers. Respect for free speech™ 
is one thing. Sponsorship of the lectures of @ 
man whose whole record stamps him as thé 
incredibly ignorant or utterly unscrupulous 
propagandist of a-cruel and tyrannical dics 
tatorship is something else. 








EDITORIALS: 


Why Isnt There a 


HE St. Louis meeting of the House of Dele- 

gates of the American Medical Association 

left a rather bad impression on the publie 
mind. There are in this country hundreds of 
counties without hospitals. There are wide 
stretches of territory practically without physi- 
cians. To furnish fairly adequate care for all 
people and all sections we should have more 
health resources of all sorts and, above all, 
fairer distribution. 

What is disappointing about the action taken 
at St. Louis is not that the physicians continued 
their opposition to any broad-based government 
scheme for enlarging health care. The trained. 
men of the medical profession surely have a 
right to their opinions with regard to any pro- 
posal made in this field. Our disappointment 
springs from the fact that these men who have 
taken the Hippocratic oath and who are con- 
stantly professing their public responsibility, 
displayed not the least concern for the publie 
welfare. They are against compulsory health 
insurance or any such measure as the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. Yet, in the face of the 
dire and often-demonstrated public need, they 
made no proposal of their own. 

The one definite action that was taken sheds 
no favorable light on the temper or motives of 
the assembled men of healing. The AMA de- 
cided to assess each of its members $25.00 in 
order to provide a war chest for publicity and 
lobbying. It is expected that from this source 
$3,500,000 will be provided to fight whatever 
public health laws are introduced in the 81st 
Congress. Nothing was raised in the interest 
of health. We are driven to the ugly conclusion 
that the leaders of the AMA—surely not the 
majority of our physicians—regard their pro- 
fession, not as an opportunity to lessen pain, 
but as a capital investment which must be pro- 
tected. 


* * * 


For the Conservatives 


HAT this country needs is a good 

conservative party, a good conservative 

force, anybody to speak up intelligently 
and persuasively in favor of keeping things as 
they are. It is something which we have lacked 
for a long time. During the 20’s the Republi- 
cans ruled by default. Since then their spokes- 
men have done little but mouth old slogans. 
They really had no right to go into office on 
the strength of what they did and said. 

The outlook for improvement in this area of 
our public life is discouraging. At the end of 
November Congressman Hugh D. Scott, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
addressed a letter to the party’s 22,000 workers 
throughout the country. But all that he had to 


Doctor in the House? 


The 




























































say was that they should stand pat and go om 
doing just what they have been doing. Not a 
word about really presenting to the country 
whatever claims are to be made in favor of 
preserving the values of our past achievements 

During the same week, the National Associ 
ation of Manufacturers held its Congress of 
American Industry in New York. For the past 
few years the delegates to this congress have 
been adopting progressive-sounding statements, 
They have talked of cooperation with labor, 
about the responsibility of management to the 
nation. Every year The New Leader thas pub 
lished an editorial saying it hoped the leaders 
of industry meant what they said. But this year 
of all years, they have omitted even their pious 
words. Their speeches and resolutions sounded 
just like the Republican party. It looks as if 
they had made their preparations during the 
period when a Dewey victory was expected and 
had not had the time nor the wit to make the 
necessary revisions. 

Both the political and the business leaders of 
what should be our conservative wing think 
that they can go on winning elections as they 
won them after the Civil War. Someone shoulé 
tell them that there have been two world wate 
since those days. They have arguments on thet 
side. They could present a respectable programs 
Nothing else would so quickly raise the level 
of our public life. 
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